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EDITORIAL 


It has been decided by the management of the Alabama His¬ 
torical Quarterly to devote one entire issue of the magazine to a 
reprint of “Annals of Louisiana from 1698 to 1722/' by M. Peni- 
caut, which include Alabama. The original of this rare document 
was found at the time it was published in New York in Volume 6, 
of B. F. French's “Historical Collection of Louisiana/' in 1869, 
in the Bibliotheque Du Roi, Paris. In view of the fact that B. F. 
French’s publication is inaccessible to the average student of 
Alabama history a reprint of this historical narrative of Alabama’s 
earliest French Colonial history is deemed a useful service. The 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History during its 
entire existence has devoted its efforts towards the propagation of 
Alabama history and the preservation of all of its official and 
private records. It is gratifying to realize that- the subject has 
never been of more widespread interest than at the present time. 
It is hoped that in the early future this State shall follow the 
example of some of the other States in the Union which stipulates 
that no student may graduate from its high schools who cannot 
pass an examination in their state history. By making Penicaut’s 
story available through the school libraries to the older pupils of 
the public schools as well as the general public, a keener interest 
may be aroused in the subject. At any rate this magazine is very 
glad to devote its Fall issue to the reproduction of this narrative 
that has been tucked away on the shelves of old libraries for three 
quarters of a century. 

Jean Penicaut, the author, states at the outset of his Annals 
that he was born in La Rochelle, France, in 1680 and was therefore 
but nineteen years of age when he reached our shores. He was a 
ship carpenter by occupation but evidently possessed a fair edu¬ 
cation. He came to that part of the South then called the Province 
of Louisiana, embracing later through the Louisiana Purchase oi 
1803, all that area from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and from Mexico to the Lake of the Woods. His “Annals”, 
however, are concerned mainly with what is now Alabama, Miss¬ 
issippi and Louisiana. He came to this country with Iberville and 
his brother Bienville and shared the hardships and burdens of ex¬ 
ploration and colonization with those two dauntless French-Cana- 
dians. Louis XIV was the King of France at the time and had 



sent his expedition to establish sovereignty in the name of his 
kingdom over the area which was named in his honor—-Louisiana. 

Penicaut became a man of family and a slave holder, living 
finally on a tract of land near Natchez, Miss., which he purchased 
in 1720. The following year he returned to France on the advice 
or Bienville, then Governor of the Province of Louisiana, to secure 
treatment for an affection of his eyes. He returned, however, to 
the Province and was among the few Frenchmen who escaped 
the Indian massacre of 1729. The date and place of his death are 
unknown but the record that he left in his Annals of Louisiana is 
his own imperishable monument. 

Attention of the reader is called to the fact that all footnotes 
and annotations in this reproduction were made by the editors of 
the B. F. French Company, who translated and published these 
“Annals” seventy-five years ago. The Editor of the Quarterly has 
not attempted to make any additional notes or elucidations in view 
of current history. 





LOUIS XIV 

King of France, 1638-1715. 

Original painting by S. B. de Saint Andre, hung in Musee National, 
Versailles, 1670. Copied by Maltby Sykes, Alabama portrait painter, hanging 
in the French Room, World War Mefhorial Building, Montgomery, Alabama. 





ANNALS 

of 

LOUISIANA 
From 1698 to 1722. 

By M. PENICAUT. 

1 ranslated from a copy of the original manuscript deposited in the 

Bibliotheque Du Roi, Paris. 


CHAPTER I. 

1 698. I was born at La Rochellle, France. When I was fifteen 
years of age, I felt a strong desire to see foreign countries; 
and, to gratify my passion for travelling, I entered the service 
of his Majesty, in 1698, on board of the frigate Le Marin, com- 

■ m anded by M. Le Comte de Surgeres, and sailed from La 
Rochelle on the month of September of the same year, in com¬ 
pany with the flag-ship La Badme, commanded by M. D’Iber¬ 
ville (who had received orders from the King to. sail to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and take possession of Louisiana), and from 
Brest on the 24th of October. We had favorable winds as far 
as Cape Francois * (St. Domingo), where we remained some 

1699. days to take in, fresh supplies, and sailed again, on St. Thomas’ 

day, for the Gulf of Mexico, where we arrived on the King’s 
day. 


The first land we discovered were two islands, to one of 
which M. de Surgeres gave his name. This island is five 
leagues in length, and about a quarter of league in width. We 
cast anchor in the roadstead between this and the other island, 
which M. O Iberville called Cat Island, because we found on it 
a great many cats. This island is seven leagues in length and 


*M. D’Iberville was joined here by the frigate Le Francois ■ commanded by the 
yfarquis de Chateaumorand, who returned to St. Domingo from Louisiana on the 
dst of February, 1699, without taking any further part in the expedition. 
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about one quarter of a league in width, and distant about one 
league from Sargeres Island* We killed, there, a prodigious 
number of wild geese, which are called outards in this country, 
and are of a larger size than our geese in France. We 
found fish and oysters so abundant, that the crews of the 
two ships were greatly incommoded by eating too much of 
them. We saw no marks or vestiges of human habitations 
in either of these islands. There was an abundance of fresh 
water, of a palatable quality, although the islands are 
situated some five leagues distant from the main-land. We 
embarked, Feb. 27th, about one hundred men in two long¬ 
boats and a pinnance, to traverse the coast east and west, 
as the coast of Florida lies in that direction. We found a bay 
( Biloxi ) about two leagues in circuit, and about five leagues 
from the island Surgeres. Within this bay there is an elevation 
1699. of the land, where M. DTberville conceived the idea of con¬ 
structing a fort, at which we worked unceasingly until it was 
finished. At the entrance of this bay there is a small island, 
about a league in length and an eighth of a league in width, 
called Deer Island , from the great number of those animals we 
found there. We worked eight days at the fort without seeing 
any of the natives. A party of our men being out ln/nting. 
the report of their guns was heard by some of them who were 
in the woods. They were greatly astonished, and resolved, 
among themselves^ to approach and see what it could be. Per¬ 
ceiving some of our Frenchmen—who were engaged in cutting 
down trees contiguous to the fort, for the purpose of erecting 
houses—they examined them for a long time from their place 
of concealment behind the trees, wondering at the color of 
their faces,' and the manner of their clothing. Some of the 
soldiers, seeing them, made signs with their hands to approacu 
without fear. They then spoke to them in the Iroquois lan¬ 
guage—as the greater portion"of our men were Canadians, and 
were familiar with the language of that nation. After a long 
parley, they approached us., after being reassured, and were 
conducted to M. DTberville, who received them very kindly, 
and gave them something to eat and drink But, either their 
taste was not suited, or from fear of us, they refused to eat 


*Now called Ship Island, on account of the good anchorage it affords t> 
ships coming from Europe. 
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or drink anything offered to them. They appeared wholly 
intent with gazing at us, and greatly astonished at seeing people 
whose skin was white, wearing long beards, and some without 
hair on their heads, such as they saw among us, and so different 
from themselves, whose skin is of a swarthy color, with heads 
covered with long black hair, which they are careful to preserve, 
1699. and without beard. This nation called themselves Biloxi; and 
it was for this reason that M. D’Iberville gave the name to the 
fort we had built at this place (Biloxi). They remained with 
us two days. M. D’Iberville gave them several presents—such 
as awls, knives, mirrors, rings, beads, and vermillion. He 
showed them the use of these articles, which they carried to 
their village as presents to the chief. Very soon the rumor 
of the arrival of the French spread among the neighboring 
nations; and, in about eight days, great numbers of them came, 
with their chiefs at their head, to smoke the calumet* and sing 
the song of peace, according to the Indian custom of treating 
all strangers who arrive amongst them, and with whom 
they, desire to form an alliance and friendship. The calumet 
is a stick, about a yard in length, or a hollow cane, ornamented 
with the. feathers of the paroquet, birds of prey, and of the 
eagle. These feathers, arranged around the stick resemble some¬ 
what the fans used by French ladies. At the end of this stick 
is a pipe,, to which the name of calumet is given. The chiefs 
of the savages, composed of five different nations, called Pas - 
cagoulas, Colapissas, Chicachas; Pensacolas; and Biloxis* came 
i699. with great ceremony to our fort, singing, and holding out to M. 
D’Iberville the calumet, who smoked it after the manner of the 
Indians. They then, as a mark of honor, rubbed his face with 


*Calumet means a pipe. It is a Norman word, derived from Chalumeau, 
which was the name of a rustic pipe or musical instrument used among the 
shepherds at their rural feats and dances. The name of calumet was first given 
10 this Indian pipe by the Normans, who settled in Canada at an early period, 
which it has ever since remained. 

*These tribes, as well as most of those who lived on the east side of the 
Mississippi river, spoke the Mobilian language, although each tribe also conversed 
m dialects peculiar to themselves.- See “Gallatin’s Comparative Vocabulary of 
fifty-three Indian Nations;” “Hawkins’ Vocabulary of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek and Cherokee Nations, in MS., in the Library of the American Philosophical 
ociety, Philadelphia;” Benj. Smith Barton’s “Comparative Vocabularies of the 
Chickasaw, Conchac, and Mobilian.” 
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white earth, as they also did the faces of the brother of M, 
D’Iberville, and several other officers. The feast of the calumet 
continued three days, during which time they danced and sung 
three times a day. The third day they erected a post in front 
of the gates of the fort, around which they danced; they then 
sought M. D’Iberville, who underwent the following ceremony: 
One of the Indians having presented his back, he mounted upon 
his shoulders, whilst another sustained his feet. They carried . 
him to the place where the post was erected, keeping time to 
the sound of their chichicois —which are large gourds filled with 
small shells, making a rude sound, when shaken, though not 
very loud. They have another instrument, made from an 
earthen vessel, about the size of a small brass kettle, over which 
is extended a deer-skin, somewhat in imitation of a drum, 
which they beat upon with two sticks, and which g'ives out 
as much noise as do our drums. When they arrived before 
the post, they seated M. D’Iberville upon a deer-skin on 
the ground. One of the chiefs then seated himself behind 
his back, and patted him as you would a child that you 
desired to put asleep. They had spread upon the ground 
more than three hundred deer-skins, upon which the officers 
and soldiers were seated. After all were properly placed, 
1699. the Indians, with their bows and arrows, which they carried 
in bundles on their backs, and wooden shields covered with 
beaver-skins in their right hands, went, by turns, to strike the 
post with their shields, at the same time singing over their deeds 
and actions in the wars in which they had been engaged. 
It is even permitted to everybody, women as well as boys, 
to go through the same ceremony. 

The French then proceeded to the royal magazine, by 
order of M. D’Iberville, and brought knives, beads, ver- 
. million, guns, lead, powder,“mirrors, combs, kettles, cloaks, 
hats, shirts/ breechings, rings, etc. The breechings are 
made of stuff five quarters of a yard, cut in two, lengthwise, 
passed around the hips, and thus cover their nakedness 
The leggings are made of half a yard of cloth, cut in two, 
and sewed together like a pair of stockings, through which 
they pass their legs. Pickaxes and hatchets were also pre¬ 
sented them. After which, M. D’Iberville then returned to 
his lodgings, leaving the savages in the square of the fort, 
who divided among themselves the presents distributed to 
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them, scrutinizing them all with astonishment, and but lit¬ 
tle comprehending the uses of most of them. It really gave 
us pleasure to witness their embarrassment. Some went to 
tell M. De’Iberville, who returned with the other officers 
to the square of the fort, and who could not restrain them¬ 
selves from laughter. He directed that the use of each 
article should be pointed out to them. We then showed 
them how to wear their shirts, hats, breechings, and leg¬ 
gings. We sewed up their breechings and leggings so that 
they could wear them upon their hips; for our Canadians, 

1699. of whom I have already spoken, were au fait in these matters. 

•■I * 

We placed powder in the pans of the guns which had been 
given to them, which were then loaded, and afterwards fired, 
but, when they saw the flash of the powder, they let go 
the gun, which fell to the ground, from the fear they had of 
them. M. D’Iberville ordered the men to fire off blank 
cartridges before them, which reassuied them; and, as he 
found some among them bolder than the rest, one of the 
Indians made a sign that he wanted the guns reloaded, in¬ 
dicating that he would fire them. In place of leaning 
forward, as is customary, he held the gun to his shoulder, 
leaning backwards; the consequence was, the concussion 
knocked him head over heels, the gun going in one direction 
the the Indian in another. It was some fifteen days after 
this accident before any of them would again touch a gun. 
We fixed handles in their hatchets and pickaxes, and showed 
them how to use them. They testified to us,, by signs, that 
they were highly pleased. Nevertheless, up to that time, 
their canoes, with which they went from place to place upon 
the river, were made by setting fire to the foot of a cypress 
tree, the fire continuing in the interior until it fell to the 
ground. They then burned it off at the desired length. 
When the tree was burned sufficiently for their purpose,, 
they extinguished the fire with moist earth, and scraped it 
out with large shells, which are very thick. They then 
washed them with water, in such a manner as to give them 
a fine polish. These canoes are sometimes twenty-five or 
thirty feet long, but they make them of various lengths, 
according to the uses for which they are intended. 

1699. When our fort was finished, M. DTberville returned to 
France (3d of May, 1699) leaving M, deSauvo! in command; 
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M. DeBienville King’s lieutenant; M. le Vasseur de Bous- 
souelle, major; De Bordenac, chaplain; and other officers. 

After the departure of M. D’Iberville, we made prepar¬ 
ations to go right and left in search of the Mississippi. We took 
with us some Indians as guides; coasting along in an easterly 
direction, we found a wide bay, called the Bay of the Pascagou ■■ 
las; because, within this bay, there flows a river, upon the bor¬ 
ders of which the Pascagoulas are established, at a distance of 
about twenty leagues inland, and it is from that nation the bay 
and river take their name. This bay is about five leagues east 
of Fort Biloxi, about one league across, and three in circuit. 
At its entrance there is an island, about one league distant, 
called Round Island, on account of its form. It is sterile, and 
uninhabited. Pursuing our course, along the coast in an easterly 
direction, and about a league from the bay, we came to a small 
river, called at the present time, by the same name we then gave 
it, Fish River, by reason of the great quantity of fish we found 
there. A league from the river, we found Live oak Point 
(Pointeaux-Chenes ), an excellent place for the chase, as game 
of every description abounds there. Three leagues from this 
point, we came to a river, called Aderbane , ten leagues distant 
from Biloxi. This name was given to it on account of a French¬ 
man, named Aberbane, who was lost there by drowning. It yet 
preserves the name. Three leagues further on, we came to 
Oyster Point, so called from the abundance of that shell-fish 
( found there. This point is opposite to an island one league off, 
to which we crossed and landed. We were somewhat aston¬ 
ished to find upon this island a prodigious number of human 
1699. bones, forming a mound of considerable elevation. We since 
learned that these were the bones of a once numerous nation, 
who being pursued by their enemies, took refuge on this island, 
where nearly all perished from some terrible disease that broke 
out among them; their bones were brought together and heaped 
up, after the custom of the Indian tribes. This nation was 
called Mobile , a few of whom at present survive. The island 
is covered with two species of forest trees, cedar and pine, of a 
very agreeable odor. M. DeBienville, our commanding officer, 
named it Massacre Island (Dauphin). It is about seven leagues 
long, by a quarter of a league wide. Coasting along the island 
to return, we crossed a pass, about half a league wide, at the 
- head of which was another island, called Horn Island, because 
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one of our men there lost his powder horn. This island is about’ 
three leagues from the main-land, and of the same length and 
width of Massacre Island . It is barren, and is covered with the 
same species of trees as the other. When we made the head 
of this island, we sailed for the island Surgeres, where we had 
a grand hunt, after which we crossed over to the fort, for the 
purpose of resting for a few days. 

At the end of fifteen days, we set out again, in search of a 
pass through which we could go to discover the Mississippi 
river, to the west of our fort. The coast, here, all along, is very 
flat. We found a bay, about one league in width by four in 
circumference, forming, in shape, a half circle. We called it 
the Bay of St. Louis because it was on the day of St. Louis 
that we arrived there. It is about eight leagues west of Fort 
Biloxi. We landed, and found game of every kind in great 
abundance. We killed, here, more than fifty deer. At the end 
of three days, we set out again, and, at about three leagues 
distance, found a small stream, where the tide ebbs and flows 
Our Indian guides told us this stream would take us into a 
large lake; but, as we did not well understand them, we made 
signs to them that we wanted to pass outw r ard. At two leagues, 
we found a small island, about a quarter of a league from the 
sea, to which we gave the name of Herons Pass, on account of 
the vast number of those birds found there. We left the sea 
on the larboard side, and, at three leagues, we came to an island, 
which we called Pea Island , because a sack of peas was left 
there through forgetfulness. We hurried off an hour before 
daylight, to get rid of the annoyance of swarms of small flies, 
01 cousins, which the Indians call Maragomns, and which punc¬ 
ture even to the drawing of blood. The stream we had met 
with corresponded with this place; and, four leagues further on, 
we discovered a large lake, which M. DeBienville named Pont- 
chartrain This about twenty-eight leagues in circumference, 
and seven wide. Its embouchure, at the entrance, is a quarter 
of a league from one side to the other. Both sides of the pass, 
or entrance, is covered with shells, and in such quantity that 
they form an elevation, which was the reason it was called 
Pointe-aux-Coquilles. When one has passed through this chan¬ 
nel, on looking ahead, you see, at the distance of a league and 
a half to the left, a projection of land, called Pointe-aux-Herbes , 
A>99. where the boats were placed under shelter; because, in this 
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place, the water is shallow, and, in heavy gales, canoes are 
sometimes lost there. Six leagues further on is a small river, 
called, by the Indians. Choupicatcha, which the French after¬ 
wards called Orleans (Bayou St. John) because since that time, 
as will be seen in its proper place, the city of New Orleans was 
built near this river, about a league from the lake. Five leagues 
further, turning always to the left on the lake shore, we found 
a bay of still water, which the Indians called bayou, which is a 
kind of drain, or gully, through which the waters of the higher 
grounds are carried off. We encamped here, as our Indian 
guides told us we could cross over from this place to the 
Mississippi river * 

Next morning, having secured our boats in this cove, 
we started on foot to go to the banks of the river. We 
passed, three quarters of a league, through a cypress forest. 
These trees are only found in low and swampy countries, 
which grow to a prodigious height, and bear a fruit re¬ 
sembling an olive. After this forest, we passed through a 
cane-break, which bears a kind of oats, of which the Indians 
make bread, of an agreeable taste. They also make a soup 
from it, which they call sagamite. Having crossed these canes 
for a quarter of a league, we arrived on the borders of the 
Mississippi, at which we were greatly rejoiced. We regarded 
this beautiful river with admiration, which is at least half a 
1699. league wide at the place where we first saw it, about forty 
1 leagues from its entrance into the sea. The water is of a 
light color, very good to drink, and very light. The country, 
on its banks, appeared to be everywhere covered with splen¬ 
did trees of every description, such as oak, ash, elm, and 
many others, the names of which we did not know. We 
encamped that night on the river’s bank, under the trees, 
upon which a vast number of wild turkeys roosted. We 
killed as many of them as we wanted by moonlight, as they 


^Previous to the exploration of this river by Father Marquette and Joliet, 
the natives of the North sometimes called it Meshacebe (or Great River). 
A amese-Sipon (or River of the Fishes). In some places Tapata, and, where it 
entered the Gulf of Mexico, Ri. The Indian name, says Garcilaso de la Vega, 
on the authority of Juan Coles, one of DeSota’s followers, was Chucagua, and, by 
the Gentleman Elvas, Rio Grande; afterwards by the Spaniards, LaPalisade and 
Rio Escondido; by the French, Mississippi, Colbert, and Si. Louis. 
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were not in the least disturbed or afraid of the firing* of our 
guns. I can truly say, that I never saw turkeys in France 
so fat and large as these were, as their net weight was 
about thirty pounds! The next day, we returned to our 
boats, and our companions, whom we had left as a guard, 
were highly delighted to learn we had slept on the banks 
of the mighty river. We continued on our way, along the 
borders of Lake Pont char train, in order to make the circuit of it, 
and, at the distance of about five leagues further on, encamped 
on the borders of a manchac, which signifies, in the French 

language, a strait, a pass, or a rivulet, flowing from the 
Mississippi . 


Through this pass we entered another lake, a short dis¬ 
tance from the first, which we now called Lake Maurepas j it is 
about ten leagues in circumference, and two across. The fol¬ 
lowing day we continued our route, coasting along the shores of 
Lake Pont char train, and, at about one league from Manchac , 
found another river, called, by our Indian guides, Tangibao,* 
which means white corn (bled-blanc') . The water of this river 
is very agreeable. Three leagues beyond, following the same 
channel, we found a bayou, or tranquil water, called Castein 
Bayou , which signifies the place of the passes. Next day, five 
leagues from this bayou, we came to a river falling into the lake, 
called, by the Indians, Taleatcha, which signifies the River of 
the Pearls. Here we found those shells previously mentioned, 
with which the Indians scrape out their canoes after burning 
Beautiful pearls are sometimes found in those shells. We pre¬ 
sented some two dozen, or more, to M. de Bienville, our com¬ 
mander. This river is only about three leagues from Pointe- 
aux-Coquilles . At this place we left Lake Pontchartrain, and 
ascended it for the distance of half a league to another of its 
branches, which passes Pea Island, which is about three leagues 
from the forks of the river. We encamped here, by reason of 
the accommodations afforded by the river, the water of which 
was excellent to drink, and a great convenience to our men, as 
the water of Lake Pontchartrain is brackish, and is affected by 
the ebb and flow of the sea. 


*It also to °k its name from a tribe of Indians that lives on its banks. 
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The next clay we left Pea Island, and passed through the 
little Rigolets, which lead into the sea about three leagues from 
the Bay of St. Louis. We encamped at the entrance of the bay, 
near a fountain of water that flows from the hills, and which 
was called, at this time, Belle-Fountain. We hunted, during 
several days, upon the coast of this bay, and filled our boats 
with the meat of the deer, buffaloes, and other wild game which 
we had killed, and carried it to the fort ( Biloxi ). On arriving 
1699. there, we gave to M. de Souvol, our commander-in-chief, a 
detailed account of the discovery of that river, incomparably 
beautiful, as well on account of its size as of its charming 
borders. M. De Bienville presented to him the pearl we had 
found in the shells of Pearl River , which he said he would give 
to M. dTberville; we never afterwards heard of those pearls, 
and did not know whether they were of a fine quality or not. 
Some days after our return, the Indians, whom we had as 
guides, expressed to M. de Souvol a desire to return to their j 
village, and wished we would go with them. M, de Sauvol gave 
them to understand that it would give him great pleasure to 
comply with their request. We set out in one of our long¬ 
boats, manned by ten or twelve Frenchmen; and, after leaving 
the fort, encamped at the mouth of the river, of the same name 
as themselves ( Pascagoulas ), which empties into the bay of that 
name. We ascended the river twenty leagues from its entrance 
into the sea, and, on the third day, arrived at their village. As 
it was near the end of August, and the weather very warm, all 
the Indians, there were as naked as when born—that is, the men 
and boys; but the women and girls had a little moss fastened to 
their thighs, which covered their nakedness, the rest of their 
body being entirely naked. This moss is an herb of a long, fine 
fibre, growing upon the trees, which the French of this part 
of the country called Spanish-beard, by way of derision, and 
which the Spaniards, in retort, called the French-zvig. We were 
perfectly well received by their grand chief, and by all the in¬ 
habitants of the village. They gave us something to eat and 
drink—among other things, bear, deer, and buffalo meat, and 
ail kinds of fruit, of which they have an abundance, such as 
peaches, prunes, watermelons, pumpkins, and all of an excellent 
flavor. The pumpkins are far superior to those in France; they 
are cooked without water, and the juice which comes from them 
is as sweet as syrup made from sugar. As regards the water¬ 
melons, they are nearly the same as in France. The fish are 
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larger and better; but the prunes are not so good; there are two 
sorts—white and red. They served us, also, with their sagamite, 
which is a boiled dish, made of corn and beans. Their bread’is 
made from corn and a species of grain, which grows upon the 
cane. They have wooden as well as earthen plates, and we ob¬ 
served that they were very well made * Their women, also, 
make earthen pots, in which they cook sagamite , at one time, 
sufficient for two or three families. In this manner they ar¬ 
range, among themselves, so as not to be obliged to cook every 
day, each one taking turn about. Their cabins were made of 
earth, and of a round shape, somewhat like our windmills, the 
roofs being generally covered with bark; but some were covered 
with a species of leaf, which is called, in this country, Latanier 
{palmetto ), a shrub peculiar to the country. 

One thing I have particularly observed among these 
savages, to wit: that, however, abundant provisions may be 
with them, they never ea,t to excess; but, very improperly, 
they always eat with their fingers, although they have 
spoons made from the horns of the buffalo. Their meat is 
generally smoked, or buccaneered, as they say in that 
country. They have, nevertheless, a kind of gridiron, under 
1699. which they kindle a slow fire, merely drying the meat, the 
smoke contributing to this effect as much as the heat of the 
fire. 


The Indians, when they dance, beat a noise with their 
drums and chichois, and form into bodies of twenty or thirty 
together. A dancing-master keeps at the head of each band. 
At the sound of a whistle, they break from their ranks, 
intermingling with each other, always observing a particu¬ 
lar cadence; at another blow of the whistle they form into 
rank again, and whirl around with wonderful uniformity. 

We slept at the house of the grand chief, upon beds of 
canes covered with buffalo-skins. The next day we went 
to visit their fields, where they cultivate the corn. The 


*The nottery of the Southern Indians, especially the Natchez, was artistically 
n a de. Many beautiful specimens may be found in private cabinets in the South, 
r.-rt inferior to the best specimens of Mexican and Peruvian art. 
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women were at work with the men. The Indians have flat 
sticks, with which they break up the grounds, for they do 
not understand the mode of using utensils as we do in 
France. They scrape the ground with a stick, and cut down 
the brushwood and weeds, which they leave in the sun to 
dry, which, after a time, they burn, and after they are burnt 
to ashes, they take a large stick, with which they dig a 
hole in the ground, and place seven or eight grains of corn 
in each hole, and cover it with earth. When the corn is 
about one foot high, they take great care of it, as we do in 
France, and remove all the weeds, an operation which is 
performed two or three times during the season. They 
even, at the present time, use their wooden instruments in 
preference to those of iron, which we have given them, 
because they are lighter. After remaining some time in 
their village, we returned to the fort. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1700. We were very impatient for the return of M. d’Iberville, 
being constantly on the look-out for him at the point pro¬ 
jecting from the fort.* Finally, on the morning of the 
King’s day (6th January, 1700), we heard the firing of 
cannon from Surgeres Island, five leagues distant from our fort, 
announcing the arrival of M. d’Iberville, in command of the 
Renommee, of fifty guns, and M. de Surgeres of the Gironde, of 
forty-six guns. M. de Sauvol also gave orders to announce their 
arrival by a discharge of all the guns and musketry at the fort 
{Biloxi), M. d’Iberville was received with every possible dem¬ 
onstration of joy; but he only remained a few days at the fort, 
at the end of which he selected sixty men to go with him to the 
Mississippi, among whom were his two brothers, M. M. de 
Bienville and de Chateauguay, M. M. de Boisbriant and Juchereau 
de St. Denis, and left M. de Souvol, the commander of the fort, 

l700. in charge of the ships, who gave orders to have the merchandise 
and ammunition placed in the King’s stores. We then took Our 
departure, to ascend the Mississippi, from its entrance into 
the sea, first making a stop at our ships, to take in the necessarv 
provisions. M. d’Iberville also consulted with M de Surgeres, 
as to care and security of the ships during his absence. We 
left the ships in three long boats {chaloupes ), and encamped 
seventeen leagues west of Port Biloxi , near Point a V Assiette . 
thus named because M. d’Iberville had lost a silver plate there. 
Our next encampment was twelve leagues further on, at a point 
called Trepied. The next day, we landed on the banks of a 
small river, six leagues further on, named Dog River, because one 
of our dogs was devoured there by a crocodile; and, six leagues 
from there, we came to the mouth of the Mississippi, which we 
entered, and encamped on the right bank ascending. 

The entire coast, from Fort Biloxi to the entrance of the 
river, and for eighteen leagues in ascending, the land is very 
low, having been formed by the alluvion precipitated by the 
waters o f the Mississippi at‘high water, There are three passes 


"This picturesque point, or bluff, now overgrown with the magnificent live- 
>ak and forest trees of the South, is still a prominent feature of interest to the 
Cavelier and antiquarian, in the landscape that surrounds the fort and Bay of 
■ >ihxi, the seat of the first French colony in Louisiana. 
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at the mouth of the river, forming two small islands. The 
straigbtest of the passes, which is to the right, is the deepest, 
although there are at times but eleven feet of water in it. We 
entered the river on the 15th, and, after having ascended ten 
leagues, we met with a dense forest of trees, bordering the 
river, on the right and left. At this distance, there is a small 
strait, or pass, through which the waters of the river enter. 
We named it Bayou Mardi Gras, from the day on which we 
passed it. Eight leagues higher up, M. d’Iberville observed a 
spot very convenient for the erection of a fort, which he resoled 
to construct when he descended the river. Eight leagues beyond 
is a bend in the river, three leagues around,, which is called the 
English Turn, the reason for which I will give in its proper 
place. Twenty-four leagues higher up, on the left, is a river, 
1700. called Chetimachas* and five leagues beyond this is the first 
Indian nation inhabiting the banks of the river, called the 
Bayagoulas „ where we arrived on the 19th February. So soon 
as they perceived us, they fled with their women and children 
into the woods, so that, when we entered their village, we found 
no one there. M. d’Iberville was not surprised at this, he be¬ 
lieving that it was through fear of us they had abandoned their 
houses. Fie immediately dispatched two Frenchmen and an 
Indian, to assure them of our pacific intentions. They ran after, 
and overtook them in a short time, as they were impeded by 
their children. Our Indian spoke to them, and told them we 
were good people, and advised them to return. Although some- 
1 what distrusting, they returned with the calumet of peace in their 
hands. When they arrived at the village,' t they presented the 
calumet to M. d’Iberville, and the other officers, to smoke. They 
also supplied us with flour, which is diluted with water, and 
1700. baked; also with bread, fish, and meats, prepared after their 
fashion. A little while after, they sang the calumet, after the 


*This branch of the Mississippi (Bayou La Fourche), is one of the principal 
outlets of the river to the gulf. The present town of Donaldsonville is built on 
the site of an ancient village of the Ohetimachas, one of the most interesting 
tribes of Indians of Louisiana. A vocabulary of this nation, by Martin Duralde. 
in manuscript, is deposited in the library of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. J. S. Vater, Analekten der Sprachenkunde. Leipzig, 1821. 

tThe village of the Bayagoulas was situated about twelve leagues below Baton 
Rouge, who were much attached to the French. They cultivated tobacco and 
corn, and were an intelligent and industrious race of Indians. 
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manner of the Indians.* In the evening, they asked if we ha-.l 
eaten enough, and if we wanted a woman for each man. 
M. Tberville showed them his hand, told them their skin was 
red and swarthy, and should not be blended with that of the 
Fiench, which was white. We remained three days in their 
village, until their calumet was finished; made them presents of 
some bagatelles , such as mirrors, rings, pick-axes, etc., which 
they beheld with admiration, and afterwards we showed them 
how to use them. M. OHberville told the chief , that he would 
depart in the morning, and would like some fowls to take with 
him. The village was filled with them, and they supplied us 
bountifully. We took four of this nation as guides, and left with 
them a young Frenchman, to learn their language. 

We took our departure the next morning, and, at the dis¬ 
tance of about five leagues, in ascending on the right hand side, 
came to the Manchac, a small stream, of which I have already 
spoken, that empties into Rake P out chav tvain. Its current is 
very rapid, which renders the ascent difficult, besides, it is very 
narrow. Five leagues above this stream we came to,where the 
banks of the river are very high, called in that country bluffs 
(ecores ), and, in the Indian language, Istrouma, which signifies 
i700. Baton Rouge (Red Post) because at that place there is a post 
painted red, which the Indians have placed there to mark the 
boundary line of the territory of the two nations—the Bayagou - 
/tZvS, whence we had come, and another Indian nation, about 
thirty leagues above Baton Rouge, called the Oumas. So jealous 
were those two nations of their hunting groups, that they put 
to death all of their neighbors whom they found trespassing 
beyond the limits of the red post (Baton Rouge). But such is 
not the case at the present time, as they go to the chase every¬ 
where togethei, and are all friends. Five leagues above this 
post, on the right hand side, there are very high bluffs of white 
earth, about three quarters of a league in length, at the upper 
part of which is a neck of land, seven leagues in circuit. To 
avoid going round this point, M. d’Iberville had the boats trans¬ 
put ted across this neck of land, which is about a musket-shot 


^ The ceiemony of presenting the calumet is minutely described by Father 
Marquette in his narrative of the discovery of the Mississippi river. See First 
Tories “Historical Collections of Louisiana,” New York. 1846, Vol. 1, p. 290. 
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wide, and, in a very short space of time, we were on the other 
side of the Mississippi. Such is the rapidity of the current, 
that the waters soon after wore a channel through this place, 
from which cause this post took the name of Point Coupee. 

Opposite a small island, eight ^leagues higher up, is a por¬ 
tage, rendered remarkable by a cross, which M. d’Iberville 
planted, and where we chanted the “Vexilla Regis”* on our 
knees, a ceremony which appeared strange to those Indians. 

1700. We explained to them that the cross was an emblem greatly 
esteemd in our religion, and that they should preserve it from 
being thrown down. We called this place Portage de la Croix, 
Here is the main route to the village of the Oumas' Indians,* 
which is situated two leagues inland. M. d’Iberville and his of¬ 
ficers landed at this place, and went to their village, after giving 
orders to make the detour of the point with the boats, where 
they would rejoin us. The distance around was ten leagues. We 
discovered the mouth of a large river, called Sabloniere (Red 
River) ; it falls into the Mississippi on the left hand side in 
ascending. We will speak of this river more fully hereafter. 

Two leagues beyond, we found the Bay of the Oumas , in 
front of which was a small island. We landed there on the 
7th of March, on the borders of which is their village. M. d’Iber¬ 
ville, and all the officers had been there two days. We remained 
three days, and, after they had finished chanting the calumet, 
M. d’Iberville made them presents, as he had done to the others. 
They gave us poultry and game, which we carried to our boats; 
nor did we fail to take four of them as guides in place of the 
four Bayagoulas, whom we sent back. Thus, we changed from 
one nation to the other, in order not to fatigue them; and, at 
the same time, in arriving among them, they would have less 


*“ Vexilla regis prodeunt, 

Fulgis crucis mysterium.” 

The Banners of Heaven’s King advance, 

The mystery of the Cross shines forth. 

*The nation of the Oumas „ or Houmas, occupied a district of country on tlv 
east side of the river, about twelve leagues above the Bayagoulas, .and were much 
attached to the French. They were reduced, by sickness and war, to less than 
a hundred warriors, when Louisiana was ceded to the United States. The grant 
of land to the Marquis d’Ancenis was situated about six leagues below this nation 
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fear and distrust by seeing other Indians with us. 

1700. Upon leaving the village of the Ounias, we kept on our 
upward*route, fifteen leagues above. The river, here, is divided 
into three channels, forming two islands about half a league in 
length; and, one league above these, we coasted along on the 
right hand side, where the banks are of a prodigious height 
(Ellis' Cliffs). At the head of these bluffs is a small river 
(St. Catherine), that comes from a village four leagues distant, 
and one league back from the river. We landed, in order to 
visit the village, where we were perfectly well received. These 
Indians are called the Natchez, and are the most civilized of all 
the nations. They were very kind and obliging to M. dTber- 
ville and his officers, who had arrived there on the 5th of March, 
and concluded a treaty of peace. They chanted the calumet of 
peace during three days, at the end of which we departed, laden 
with game and poultry. M. dTberville distributed to them pres¬ 
ents, as he had done to all the nations who had chanted the 
calumet . In the sequel, we will speak of their manners, of their 
religion, and of their temples. 

On the 12th of April, we left the Natchez , and coasted 
along to the right, where the river is bordered with high 
gravelly banks for a distance of twelve leagues; at the ex¬ 
tremity of these bluffs is a place we call Petit Gulf, on account 
of the whirlpool formed by the river, for the distance of a 
quarter of a league. Eight leagues higher up, we came to 
Grand Gulf, which we passed, a short distance above, on the 
left hand side. We landed, to visit a village, situated four 
leagues in the interior. These Indians are called the Tensas* 
We were well received; but I never saw a more sad, frightful, 
and revolting spectacle than that which happened the second 
day (16th of April) after our arrival in this village. A sudden 
storm burst upon us. The lightning struck the temple, burned 
all their idols, and reduced the whole to ashes. Quickly, the 
Indians assembled around, making horrible cries, tearing out 


*The Tensas nation was allied to the Natchez , and spoke the French and 
- iobilian. The Catholic missionaries never succeeded in making any converts 

among them. They scrupulously observed all the religious rites and ceremonies 
< i the Natchez . 
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their hair, elevating their hands to heaven, their tawny visages 
turned toward the burning temple, invoking their Great Spirit , 
with the howling of devils possessed, to come down and extin¬ 
guish the flames. They took up mud, with which they be¬ 
smeared their bodies and faces. The fathers and mothers then 
• brought their children , and , after having strangled them, threat 
them into the flames . M. dTberville was horrified at seeing 
such a cruel spectacle, and gave orders to stop it, by forcibly 
taking from them the little innocents; but, with all our efforts, 
seventeen perished in this manner and, had we not restrained 
them, the number would have been over two hundred. 

At the close of the third day of chanting the calumet of 
peace, M. dTberville distributed his presents as usual, but in 
greater number than he had to the other tribes. He persuaded 
them, also, to abandon their present location, and establish 
themselves on the banks of the Mississippi. 


As the period of his return to France was rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and the other tribes were too remote for a present visit, 
he resolved to descend the -river.* We set off the next morning, 
1700. and, in the evening arrived at the Natchez, where we encamped, 
and met M. de St. Come, a Catholic missionary. Next morn¬ 
ing, the chiefs of that nation came to reconduct M. dTberville 
to the banks of the river. He promised to send them a French 
lad, in order to acquire a knowledge of their language. The 
next evening, we encamped at the Oumas , as we progressed 
rapidly with the strong current of the river. Afterwards, we 
went to the Portage de la Croix , and then to the Bay agonies. 
where w r e found the French boy whom M. dTberville had left 
in our ascent, and who had already made considerable progress 
in the knowledge of their language. M. dTberville told him to 
remain in the village, to serve as an interpreter for those who 
should pass this way. We next arrived at the spot that M. 


*On the 22d of April, 1700, M. de Bienville set out with M. de Saint Deni-, 
and twenty Canadians and Indians, to visit the Yatasse nation, on Red River. 
and, on the same day, M. d’Iberville returned to the fleet, where M. de Bienvihe 
afterwards joined him. 
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d'Iberville had marked out as a suitable place for a fort,** 
where we found a gun-boat, which M. de Bienville had brought 
from Biloxi, with materials for its construction. 

M. de Bienville, in descending from the Natchez on his 
route to Biloxi, met, on the 16th of September, a small English 
1700. frigate,* careened in a bend of the river, about three leagues in 
circuit. He demanded the captain what he was doing in the 
Mississippi , and if he was not aware that the French had al¬ 
ready established themselves in this country? The Englishman 
was much astonished, and replied that he was ignorant of the 
fact, and soon after retraced his steps to the sea, at the same 
time uttering threats against M. de Bienville and the French. 
It was from this circumstance that the bend of the river was 
afterwards called the English Turn. 

M. dTberville having traced the plan and size of the fort 
which had been commenced, he made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments to supply it with provisions, and six cannons for the battery 
fronting the river; and, placing his brother, M. de Bienville, in 
command, with twenty-five men, he returned to Biloxi, fol¬ 
lowed by two of our long-boats, and five French Canadians, 
who, hearing of our establishment at Biloxi, had come to trade 
with us. 

He made us row night and day till we reached our ships, 
where he had a conference with M. de Surgeres, relative to the 
quantity of provisions on hand. He then went to the fort, at 
Biloxi , to examine the amount of ammunition there, and in¬ 
creased the garrison with the addition of sixty Canadians, 
which he had brought with him on his first voyage with M. de 


**This fort was built after the attempt made by the English to plant a colony 
on the banks of the Mississippi. At the foot of the cross, erected near the 
tort, the following inscription, on the leaden plate, was affixed, by order of M. 
d Iberville:;—D.O.M. The Trench first came here from Canada under M. de la 
Salle, 1682. Prom the same place, under M. de Tonty, in 1865. From the Sea 
Coast , under M. d’Iberville, in 1700, and planted this cross Feb. 14, 1700. 

*This frigate was commanded by Captain Barr, and was fitted out, in 1698, 
by the English, with instructions to take possession of Louisiana, and establish 
t colony on the banks of the Mississippi river. First Series “Historical Collec- 
bons of Louisiana,” Part III, p. 230. 
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Surgeres. After having taken leave of M. M. de Souvol and 
de Boisbriant, he set sail for France on the 3d of May, 1700. 

1700. But, before his departure, he recommended M. de Souvol to 
place twenty men, under the command of M. le Sueur, to go to 
the copper mines in the country of the Sioux, about nine hundred 
leagues from the mouth of the river, and above the Falls of Si, 
Anthony . 

I was recommended, by M. de Souvol, to join this ex¬ 
pedition, because, being a ship-carpenter in his Majesty’s service, 
my services would be necessai'y in building and repairing boats, 
and, from this circumstance, I was an eye-witness to what I 
here relate. After M. le Sueur had laid in provisions, and all 
the necessary mining implements, he embraced M. de Souvol, 
and, at the end of April, took his departure, with one long-boat, 
in which were tw r enty-five men. I will not make any unnecessary 
description here of the country, as I have already described the 
several places on the Mississippi as far as the Tensas. We start¬ 
ed off the next day, and were twenty-four days in reaching the 
Tenas, on account of the current of the river, which, towards 
the end of May, becomes very rapid, from the melting of the 
snow in the mountains, which swells the tributaries of this river 
at this season of the year. 

After we had passed the Tensas, ten leagues above, on the 
right hand side, we came to a river, called the Yasous ( Iajoux ). 
Four leagues higher up, on the right, we found a number of 
villages, where six nations were dwelling—the Yasous, Offogou* 
las, Tonicas* Coroas, Bitoupas , and the Oussipes. In one of 
those villages, we found a French priest, who was accompanied 
by a servant; also a Frenchman, who showed us much kindness 
and attention, and were delighted to meet with us. He came 
among these Indians as a missionary, to endeavor to convert 
some of them. The next morning, before our departure, he 


*The Tonicas , or Tunicas, formerly lived on the east side of the Mississippi 
River, above Point Coupe. They were a powerful nation, and always lived upon 
good terms with the French. They assisted them in their wars with other nations, 
and especially against the Notches, for which the King of France presented their 
chief with a gold-headed cane and silver medal. They spoke the French and 
Mobilian languages. A vocabulary of their language, in manuscript, is deposited 
in the library of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
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performed mass. We told him M. de’Iberville had formed a 
French establishment in the country, but he had already been 
informed of it. After giving his benediction, he embraced us 
all, and, accompanying us to the boats, bade us adieu. 

From this place, we ascended the river some sixty leagues 
to a river, called Arkansas (Tonty ), about half the width of the 
Mississippi , and runs from the north and west. Eight leagues 
above the mouth of this river, on the left, is the Arkansas nation, 
from which the river takes its name. There are two other tribes 
in their village, called the Tourimans and the Cap pas (Quawpas). 
They gave us a kind reception, and chanted the calumet , but 
they could furnish us with but few provisions, as the hign 
waters had driven all their cattle and game into the interior. 
This is a very warlike nation. They are great hunters, and live 
entirely by the chase when the waters of the Mississippi are 
low, for, at that time, their country is full of game. This is 
the reason they are not fond of labor, and give but little at¬ 
tention to the culture of their fields. Their women do much 
more labor than the men. They are handsome, and almost white. 

700. The men are stout, and thick-set. We found an English trader 
here, who was of great assistance in obtaining provisions for 
us, as our stock was rapidly declining, which caused us to hurrv 
our departure. Twenty leagues above, we found a river, which 
we called St. Francis , a name it retains to this day. It is about 
a league in circumfurence. Twenty leagues higher up, on the 
right hand side, the banks are very elevated; a small river 
empties into it, called Riviere a Margot (Wolf). It is by this 
river you go to the village of the Chicasaws, distant about thirty 
leagues from the borders of the Mississippi. As the village was 
so far off, we did not visit it. Forty leagues above, on the 
right, ascending, are the Prudhomme Bluffs so named from a 
French Canadian, who had built a block-house fort here, in 
which he died, and which yet bears his name. Fifty leagues 
above on the same side, are the Iron Banks , or bluffs, and five 
leagues beyond the mouth of the river Wabash (Ohio), its course 
being from east to west, and as large as the Mississippi at its 
mouth. In ascending this river, you can go as far as Canada. 
Its banks abound in every species of game. 


Ten leagues from the mouth of the river, another falls into 
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it, called Kasquinempas* (Tennessee). It takes its source from 
the neighborhood of the Carolina , and passed through the village 
of the Cherokees, a populous nation, that number some fifty 
thousand warriors. 

Fifteen leagues above the mouth of the Wabash (Ohio), on 
the right hand side of the Mississippi , you meet with the Cape 
1700. of Si. Anthony. This is the place where the French come to get 
millstones. Near this cape our provisions totally failed us. We 
were obliged to remain here for twenty-two days for supplies. 
Each one of us was obliged to take our guns, and go into the 
woods, and seek for the necessaries of life. Some of our men 
were obliged to subsist upon the sap, young leaves, and tender 
buds of the trees, as it was spring time., and the river’s banks 
were already overflowed in many places. Three of our com¬ 
rades went on the other side of the Mississippi with a canoe, 
where, having landed, they fastened it to a tree, and, being 
separated in the hunt, they killed some bears, which we found 
excellent eating. 

We waited at this place for provisions, because the priest 
we had met some days previous opposite the Purdhomme Bluffs , 
was on his way to the sea, to visit M. d’Iberville, and who, 
having learned of his return to France, had changed his inten¬ 
tion. Before returning to the Illinois, he had given us all the 
provisions he could spare, and even deprived himself of those 
which were necessary. M, le Sueur begged him to send us a 
canoe loaded with provisions, and we would await him at Cape 
St. Anthony, for we were so feeble from want of nourishment, 
that we could not continue our voyage. He departed immediate¬ 
ly, and promised to pursue his route day and night, in order 
to come to our relief as soon as possible. Nor did he fail in his 
word; for, as soon as he returned to the Illinois, he sent n 
canoe filled with every kind~~of provisions, which reached us 
in twenty-two days, in our greatest distress. 

Father Limoges was in this canoe, with four Frenchmen, 
who were to conduct him to' Biloxi. We thus passed three 
J.700. days in repairing our strength, at the end of which we again 
took our departure. Six leagues higher up, we came to Cape 


*This river is sometimes called the Casquinambmx, or Cheraquis, on old maps 
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St. Comes, and eight leagues thence to the mouth of the Illinois. 

The Kaskaskias have, within a few years, established them¬ 
selves in a place two leagues from this river in the interior. 
There is a small desert island opposite the mouth of this river. 
Ascending three leagues further, we came to Little Salt River , 
thus called, because in the neighborhood are found two branches 
(Gab our ie and Platine) of salt water. This is the place where 
the French, among the Illinois, come to get their salt. We re¬ 
mained here some days to hunt deer, which are found in great 
numbers, as those animals are very fond of salt. Kight leagues 
higher up, we came to a small river, called Maramecq (IMara- 
meg). It is by this route that the Indians go to the lead mines, 
which are about fifty leagues distant up the Mississippi. Ten 
leagues further, we came to a village of the Illinois, situated 
on the banks of the river. We approached, with our sails up, 
and saluted them with a volley of a dozen muskets; these 
Indians were much surprised, but particularly so at our long¬ 
boats, as they had never before seen anything larger than bark 
canoes from Canada, and a few pirogues from Louisiana. Sev- 
eial came on board, together with a number of Canadian traders, 
who were purchasing furs and skins. The French, living among 
the Illinois, placed themselves under arms, to give a suitable 
reception to M. le Sueur, whom they had formerly known. 
These were, besides three French missionaries in the village, 
1700. also M. Bergier, the grand vicar from the Bishop of Canada, 
M. M. Bouteville and de St. Come; also two Jesuits, Father 
Pinet* and Father Limoges. The Indians chanted the calumet 
with M. le Sueur, who, in return, made them considerable 
piesents. We remained seventeen days in this village, where 
four of our men left us to go to Canada. We took five others 
in theii place, among whom was a person named Chapougar, 
who acted as interpreter, as he spoke nearly all the Indian 
languages. 

In front of this village of the Illinois is a small island, 
which conceals the entrance to it. It is only by a small branch 
of the Mississippi that it can be approached. All around and 


*Father Hugues Pinet went to the Illinois as early as 1670 , three years 
before Marquette and Joliet explored the Mississippi, to establish a mission among 
tbe Tamaroas ( Cahokias ), 
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beyond the village is a prairie, and, in the distance, lofty hills, 
which give a magnificent perspective. After having taken leave 
of all our acquaintances, we continued our route up the river, 
Six leagues more brought us to the mouth of the Missouri, 
This river has a very rapid current, especially in the spring of 
the year, when the waters are high. On passing beyond the 
islands which it inundates, it roots up the trees and drags them 
along in its course; it is from this cause that the Mississippi is 
filled with floating trees during the spring floods; it also as¬ 
sumes its color from this river, neither sources of which have 
ever yet been discovered. The Indians dwelling on the banks of 
the Mississippi when the waters are low, in the months of 
August and December, go to the mines. I will not speak of 
1700. those dwelling on the banks of the Missouri because we have 
never yet ascended it. After having passed its mouth we con¬ 
tinued our route up the Mississippi, and, six leagues above, came 
to the grand river of the Illinois , on the right hand side, where 
we were joined by three Canadian travellers, who brought M. 
le Sueur a letter from Father Marest. It is by this river you 
go to Canada. Opposite its mouth commences a series of the 
most beautiful and most extensive prairies in the world. Con¬ 
tinuing our route ten leagues higher up, we came to Boeuf River 
(Buffalo), to the right and left of which are steep rocks. We 
ascended this river half a league, and encamped on its banks. 
Four of our men went out on a hunt, and killed a wild buffalo, 
about half a league from our encampment. Immediately one 
of the hunters came in for assistance to carry the game into camp, 
which we did with great pleasure, as we were very hungry, 
having had a fatiguing day’s journey, with but little to eat. 
When it was cooked, we ate a good part of it at the same time 
emptying several bottles of brandy, which greatly, invigorated 
us. 

Thirty-five leagues beyond this, we came to a mountain 
(La Montague qui trempe dans V eau), situated nearly in the 
centre of the river, though a little inclined to the right side. 


Sixty leagues from this, we came to a prairie, looking.very 
charming, from its beauty and size, at the upper side of which 
passes a river, flowing into the Mississippi; we called it Mom - 
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gano (Des Moines ), from the name of an Indian tribe dwelling 
upon its banks. One league above the mouth of this river, we 
came to a rapid, cut up into cascades. This was seven leagues 
in length, and we were obliged to discharge our boats, get into 
1700. the water, and push them along with our hands. At the end of 
those seven leagues, we found the river navigable. 

On the left of these rapids are open prairies, extending ten 
leagues from and along the banks of the Mississippi. The grass 
upon these prairies is like clover, upon which an infinite number 
of animals brouse. After passing these rapids, we found, on 
the right and left, mines of lead, which are called to this day, 

Nicholas Perrotj the name of the person who first discovered 
them. 

Twenty leagues higher up, we found the entrance of a 
large river, called Ouisconsin,* opposite four islands, and quite 
an elevated mountain, about half a league in length. By this 
route you go to the Bay of Poxes , sixty leagues from the Mis¬ 
sissippi. This bay is only four leagues from Lake Michigan , 
where the French cross to go to Canada upon their return from 
the Sioux . At the distance of ten leagues above the mouth of 
Ouisconsin commences a prairie, extending' some sixty leagues 
along the borders of the Mississippi It is called Winged Prairie 
(Prairie aux Niles ), and is terminated by high hills, that render 
the prospect very beautiful. Opposite Winged Prairie , to the 
left, is another facing it, called Paquitanet, neither so large or so 
long. Twenty leagues above this, we came to Lake Good Relief 
(Bon Sec ours), about seven leagues in circumference, and one 
across, through which the Mississippi passes. Its banks, right 
‘700. and left, are bordered by prairies. On the right bank is a fort, 


*It was by this river that M. le Sueur, for the first time, entered the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, in 1683, to visit the nations of the Sioux, among whom he resided 
Ur more than seven years. It was also by this river that Father Marquette and 
hie Sieur Joliet entered the Mississippi from the Bay of Puans (Green Bay), to 
explore it to its mouth, in 1673. 
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built by Nicholes Perrot* and yet known by his name. At the 
upper part of the lake is Bald Island ( I’Isle Pelee), so called 
because there is not a tree standing upon it. It is upon this 
island that the French from Catiada established their fort and 
stores, when they came to trade for furs and other merchandize. 
They also winter here, because game is abundant in the prairies 
on both sides of the river. 


Three leagues after leaving Bald Island, we reached the 
River Sainte Croix (Holy Cross), on the 16th of September, 
where there is a large cross planted at its mouth, and several 
leagues from the Palls of St. Anthony, which extend two leagues. 
This rapid, the whole width of the Mississippi, has a perpen¬ 
dicular fall of sixty feet, making a noise resembling thunder, 
which is heard at a considerable distance. At this place, the 
boats must be carried by hand, in order to continue the route 
up the Mississippi, which, upon reflection, we concluded not to 
do, and returned about a quarter of a league,below to the moutn 
1700. of a river on the left hand side, which we named St. Peter. 
We continued our route up this river, and found another river 
falling into the St. Peter from the left, which we entered, and 
gave it the name of Green River (Minnesota ), because the 
earth, being blended with the copper ore falling into it, pro- 


^Nicholas Perrot was, says Father Charlevoix, a man of talent, and belonged 
to a respectable family. At an early period of life he acquired several Indian 
languages, and, in 1665, was selected, by M. Talon, to accompany Sieur de St. 
Lusson to the Falls of St. Mary as interpreter, in. persuading the numerous tribes 
around the upper lakes to submit to the French Crown. In 1684, he was em¬ 
ployed by M. de la Barre in bringing the Western tribes to his assistance against 
the Iroquois; and, subsequntly, he performed the like service for M. de Denonvilh. 
For several successive years he was employed as Indian agent. He afterwards 
built a fort on Lake Pepin, and discovered the celebrated lead mines on th > 
river Des Moines, in Iowa, which at one time bore his name. He travelled over 
most of New France, and wrote an interesting account of it, still in manuscript, 
entitled, “Mocurs, Coutumes, et Relligion des Sauvages, dans VAmerique Sep' 
tcntrionale,” from which, as well as from the “Annals of Louisiana,” by M. 
Pcnicaut, Father Charlevoix acknowledges that, “F’ai trouve dans ces deux 
M.SS. bien des eclaircissemens, que pavoist en vain cherche dons les livres 
imprimis .” Of M. Penicaut, he says, “II entendois presque toutes les langues des 
Sauvages de la Louisiane.” —Charlevoix. 
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ducecl a green tinge—having now travelled from the Tamaroas* 
two hundred and seven leagues. A league higher up this river, 
M. Le Sueur determined to build a fort, as it was now the end 
of September, and ice forming rapidly j the weather had become 
rough and tempestuous. One half of our men were hunting, 
while the other half worked at the fort. We killed four hundred 
buffaloes, which served us as provisions during the winter. We 
placed them upon scaffolds in the fort, after having skinned and 
cut them up. We also constructed cabins within the enclosure 
of the fort, in order to render ourselves more comfortable. We 
were not unmindful to place our boats under shelter. At the 
commencement of the erection of the fort, seven French traders, 
from Canada, came there, who had been robbed of all their 
merchandise, and stripped of their clothing, by that wandering 
nation of savages, called the Sioux, who live by pillage and 
rapine. Among this number, there was one who was acquainted 
with M. le Sueur—a Canadian gentleman—whom he at once 
lecognized, and clothed him as he did the rest, d^hey remained 
with us at the fort during the winter, where we had nothing to 
eat but buffalo meat, without salt. 


An Indian village, on the banks of the Mississippi, where the Jesuits had 
missionary establishment, and the French a settlement. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1701. On the third of April, 1701, we set out, with twelve miners 
and four hunters, to work at the copper mine, situated about a 
league from the fort (l’Huillier), and took from it upwards of 
thirty thousand pounds of ore. We selected from this mass 
about four thousand pounds of the purest and most beautiful, 
which M. le Sueur, who was skilled in the knowledge of min¬ 
erals, had carried into the fort, and transported to France, of 
which I have never heard the final result.* 

After working twenty-two days at the mines, we returned 
to the fort, where the Sioux, who had pillaged the Canadians, 
came to trade with their peltries for our merchandize. They 
had more than four hundred beaver-robes, which M. le Sueur 
purchased, as well as many other skins they brought with them. 

The cold, in this country, is more rigorous than in Canada. 
During the winter we passed in our fort, we often heard the 
1701. trees snapping and cracking from the effects of the severe frost, 
similar to the report of fire-arms. The water in the river was 
frozen to the bottom, and the snow covered the earth to the 
depth of five feet on a level. The snow and ice generally melts 
in the spring, about the month of April, which causes the 
Mississippi to overflow its banks. In the beginning of May, 
we drew out boats into the water, loaded them with the ore 
taken from the mine, and the peltries we had procured. 

Before taking our departure, M. le Sueur held a council 
with M. d’Eraque, the Canadian gentleman of whom I have 
already spoken, and the three Sioux chiefs, who were brothers. 
He told them he was obliged to go down to the sea, and begged 
them to maintain peace with M. cTEraquc, whom he would have 
or governor of Port VHuillier, with a dozen of Frenchmen. He 
made considerable presents to those three brothers, and per¬ 
suaded them never to abandon the French. After this, we 
embarked, with twelve men, whom M. le Sueur had selected to 


*The mineral region of the north-west was very faithfully explored, at an 
early period, by eminent French engineers sent from Canada, who made their 
reports to the French Government. 
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accompany him. At parting, he promised those who were left 
behind to guard the fort, that, so soon as he arrived among the 
Ulinois, he would send back provisions and munitions of war; 
which he did, for he sent back a canoe loaded with two thousand 
pounds of powder and lead, with three of our men to conduct it 
We remained some days among the Illinois, to take in provisions 
necessary for our voyage. In our descent, we stopped at all 
the villages mentioned heretofore, and landed at the fort, where 
M. M. de St. Denis and de Bienville commanded, who informed 
us that M. d Iberville had arrived within a short time since. 

These gentlemen gave us an account of a voyage they had 
made up the Red River (Sabloniere) , with a detachment of 
twenty-five men, in search of the Spaniards on the confines of 
Mexico. Whilst we were at the mines, they had ascended this 
river, seventy leagues from its entrance into the Mississippi, 
and there met with the nation of the Natchitoches, who chanted 
to them the calumet of peace, and, during the three days they 
remained there, they demanded of the chiefs if they knew 
where the Spanish settlements could be found. One of them, 
called the White Chief, with ten of his Indians, conducted 
them to the village of the Cadodaquioux * about one hundred 
leagues above the Natchitoches. When (hey arrived there, they 
asked of the Cadodaquioux, in what direction they could reach 
the Spanish settlements; but these Indians replied, that, for 
some time past, none of them had dwelt in their village,’ and 
none had visited it for more than two years past. This in¬ 
formation determined M. M. de St. Denis and de Bienville to 


*In the early settlement of Louisiana, the Caddo*—pronounced by the tribe 
La-do-ha-da-cho, and, by the French, Cadodaquioux -were united to several brave 
an warlike tribes, among whom were the Natchitoches and Assonis, who lived 
on the south bank of Red River, in a pleasanl and fertile country, several hundred 
miles above the present town of Natchitoches. They had a tradition that the 
world was destroyed by a flood, but the Great Spirit placed them on an eminence 
neai a lake, and they alone were saved, and from them descended all the Indians 
the South. The whole number of this (Caddo) nation is now reduced to less 
'an a hundred families, who still exercise a great influence over the surrounding 
tnbes-the Yattasees, Nabadachies, hmies, Kcychies, Adaies, Nacogdoches, and 
•’■mi akoes, all of whom speak the Caddo language, and look up to them as their 
ers ' Specimens of the Caddo and Witchita languages are to be found in 
isarcy’s “Exploration of Red River,” Gallatin’s “Synopsis of the Indian Lan- 
S iages, and m Schoolcraft's “History of the Indian Tribes of the United States.” 
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return to their fort. The three persons whom M. le Sueur had 
left in charge of the canoe with munitions of war for M. 

1701. d’Eraque, at Fort rHuillier, arrived where we were. They as¬ 
tonished M. le Sueur greatly, by the information that the canoe 
having broken, was totally lost, with everything on board, just 
opposite the mine of Nicholas Perrot. M. M. St. Denis and 
de Bienville gave orders to load another canoe with munitions 
of war and provisions, and charged them to hasten back to the 
fort with all due diligence. As for us, after having discharged 
our boat and canoes of the peltries for which we had trafficked 
with the Sioux, we descended with M. le Sueur in a long-boat, 
and, in a few days, arrived at the Fori of Biloxi, where we 
found M. dTberville, who returned within a few days, and 
was yet busily engaged in discharging his ships. 

M. dTberville having loaded two long-boats with pro¬ 
visions, and taken thirty men and a pilot with him, we went to 
make the soundings around Massacre Island (Dauphine) , upon 
the report made to him by M. de Sauvol, that a good anchorage 
for ships had been found there, near to which is another small 
island, and protection sufficient for thirty ships. The pass and 
all its environs were found to be good. From Massacre Island, 
we sailed to a bay about five leagues wide, and not more than 
two leagues distant; we entered it, and, at nine leagues distance, 
found a river, which discharges its waters to the left. Having 
ascended this river one league, we found another confluent. To 
the first, we gave the name of Si. Martin . to the second, Boutin. 
Twelve leagues higher up, we came to a settlement of Indians, 
called Mobilians. They were in no way astonished at seeing us, 
because they were already acquainted with our establishment 
1701. at Biloxi. They desired to sing the calumet of peace to M. 
dTberville, but he told them lie had not time at present to remain. 
He made them some presents, and, on the morrow, descended 
the Mobile River. He took with him one of their chiefs, to 
point out to him an elevated piece of ground six leagues below 
their village, on the right bank of the river, where he desired to 
construct a fort, to be occupied by the French, We then de¬ 
scended the river to the bay, to return to our fort. Two leagues 
from Mobile River, we came to Dog River, one league lower 
down, to Deer River, and, two leagues from the latter, we came 
to Chicken River. We then took a direct course for Bilox>, 
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where sickness had begun to be frequent, by reason of the heat, 
ot the summer, which caused M. d’Iberville to hasten the con¬ 
struction of the fort at Mobile. After this, he set out again for 
France, accompanied by M. le Sueur, the geologist. The ore 
we brought with us from the mines was placed on board the 

ships, for the purpose of being assayed in France, but we never 
afterwards heard what became of it. 

After the departure of M. d’Iberville, M. de Boisbriant 
took with him sixty men, and went to Mobile to build the fort 
in the place marked out by M. d’Iberville before he sailed It 
was, at this time, that M. de Sauvol, the commander of the 
fort at Biloxi, fell sick, and died on the 22d of August, 1701 
M. de Bienville who was at the fort on the Mississippi with m! 
St. Denis, on hearing of his death, immediately descended the 
river to the sea, and took command of the fort. Having ob¬ 
served that the cause of the sickness was, in a great measure, 
owing to the want of water, he hastened to have all the muni- 
01. tions of war and merchandize transported to the fort of Mobile, 
where M. de Boisbriant had already made the necessary con¬ 
structions for their reception and security. M. de Bienville 
now went to Mobile to perfect the works at the fort and the 
residences for the Inhabitants. This fort was three hundred and 
sixty feet square, with a battery of six pieces of cannon at 
each of the four corners, each advancing in the centre, in a 
semi-circle. Within were four buildings, situated about fifteen 
feet within the curtains, and afterwards appropriated for a 
chapel, governor’s house, and officers’ quarters. The barracks 
for the soldiers were built outside of the fort, one hundred and 
fifty paces from the fort, on the banks of Mobile River. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1702. On the 18th of March, 1702, M. D’Iberville arrived in 
Louisiana, and anchored in the roadstead, at Massacre Island . 
He visited, soon after, Fort Louis de la Mobile, which he found 
in excellent condition. From this place he sent laborers to 
Massacre Island, for the purpose of constructing the magazines 
destined to receive the merchandize which he had brought with 
him in the two ships from France, and also barracks for the 
soldiers, who were to guard the merchandize. He returned a 
few days after, and changed the name of Massacre, to Dauphine 
Island* and the island of Surgeres to Ship Island, because we 
found there the best shelter for our ships on our arrival in 
this country. A fort was afterwards built on this island, with 

, v barracks for troops. He returned again to Fort Louis de la 
Mobile, where he fitted out several detachments, to send up the 
river in search of the native chiefs of the surrounding country. 
We took some of the Mobilians as guides, who conducted a 
portion of our men among the Alibamons, a nation dwelling on 
1702. the borders of Carolina, and the rest of the Choctaws and 
Chicasaws, whose habitations are upon the confines of the 
Illinois . On the 25th, the chiefs of those nations, together with 
those of other tribes dwelling in the vicinity of the Mobilians, 
the Thomez, and the Forks (Gens des Fourches) , all came to¬ 
gether to our fort, to make a treaty of peace, and chanted the 
calumet of peace to M. de Bienville, who distributed presents 
among them, before sending them away. At the same time, he 
gave them an invitation, through an interpreter, to visit the 
fort freely, and trade with the French for provisions and mer¬ 
chandize, to which they replied, it would give them pleasure to 

do so. 

In the meantime, M. d’Iberville had sent a gun-boat lade i 
with provisions and munitions of war, to M. de St. Denis, 
commanding the fort on the Mississippi river. M. d’Eraque ai- 
rived there from Fort THuillier, with twelve Frenchmen, and, 
a few days after, upon the return of the gun-boat, he came to 
Fort Louis de la Mobile , where he found M. d’Iberville, whom 
he saluted, and reported that M. le Sueur, at his departure, leT 




*In compliment to the eldest son of the King of France. 
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him at the fort, and had promised to send him provisions and 
ammunition, but, having waited a long time without receiving 
any news from him, he had been attacked by the nations of the 
Mascoutins and Foxes,* who had killed three of his men, who 
i702. were at work in the woods, a short distance from the fort. These 
Indians afterwards retired, and, having no powder or shot to 
defend himself, he thought it most prudent to embark the mer¬ 
chandize remaining on hand, abandon the fort, and descend the 
river with his men. That he had met with M, Juchereau de 
Denis, of Montreal, Canada, with thirty-five men, whom he 
was conducting to the river Wabash, for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing a tannery, who descended with him, as far as the Illinois, 
where he met with the canoe sent by M. de Bienville, and that 
it was in this canoe he had arrived at the establishment of M. 
de St. Denis, on the morning of the arrival of the gun-boat; 
and, having heard of the arrival of M. d’Iberville, he profited 
by the occurrence to return in the gun-boat, to offer him his 
salutations and services. M. d’Iberville gave him a cordial re¬ 
ception, and engaged him to remain at Mobile. After this, he 
went over to visit Dauphine Island, and examine the works and 
stores erected there for the purpose of receiving his merchandize. 
He also visited the soldiers’ barracks. 

At the same period the Spaniards built a fort, which they 
named Pensacola de Galvez, twelve leagues from Dauphine 
Island, and, upon the main-land, thirty 'leagues east of Mobile. 
As we were at peace with them, and they were upon their own 


.*The Mascoutins, called, by the Hurons, Assistdgueronons, means the Fir 
Nation. In the earliest accounts of the Jesuits, they are described as the dominaii 
tube around Lake Michigan, and were constantly , at war with the Ottawas an- 

T e u7"?T n ‘ ribeS - In 1712 ’ a band of them ™>ved eastward, and settled o. 
the Wabash, and another on Si. Joseph’s River, and, still later, on Rock River 

Most every writer, from Champlin to Schoolcraft, 1 has described them as a brav, 
and Powerful nation. The Foxes (Outagamis ), who call themselves Musquekies 
and the French, Les Renards, are also described as a brave people who wen 
constantly at war with other Indian nations., Their history, manners, and customs 
have been written by the Jesuit Fathers. A mission was established among then 
y ather Allouez, but without success, as they were opposed to Christian doc¬ 
trine. The Foxes spoke the same language as the Kikkapoes. See Gallatin'; 
•synopsis, in Vol. II of "Archaeologia Americana,” Keating’s “Expedition to St 

‘ C Cr s ^JY er ' v ’ pp - 4 ^0-9, an d “Reise des Prinzen Maximilian de Wiede ’ 
v - 4, p. 522, et seq. ' 
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1702. ground, we did not deem it proper to oppose them; but we will 
see, in the sequel, that this fort was the germ of a contention 
between us, that lasted two years. Having given all necessary 
orders, and bade adieu to his officers, M. d'Iberville again took 
his departure for France in the month of June. 

A few days after he had left, M. de Tonty, governor among 
the Illinois, came to Mobile with the Canadian merchants, 
thinking to find M. d'Iberville there. He saluted M. de Bien¬ 
ville, our governor, with whom he remained a long time. 

About this time, five of our Frenchmen desired permission 
from M. de Bienville to go and trade among the Alibamons, 
in order to procure poultry and other provisions, of which we 
stood in need. They took occasion to set out with ten of that 
nation who had been trading at the fort, and wished to return 
home. On the journey, they stopped at a village about five 
leagues from our fort, where were assembled three different 
nations, who were engaged in celebrating their feasts; these were 
the Mobilians, the Thomex, and the Nanibas . They have no 
temple, but they have a cabin in which they perform their in¬ 
cantations and juggleries, which they designate, in their language, 
an invocation to their Great Spirit. 

In the beginning of September, they celebrate a feast, which 
has a considerable resemblance to that of the ancient Lacedemon¬ 
ians. Upon that day, they whip their children until their backs 
are covered with blood. The whole village then assemble in 
their public square. All the children, male and .female, are 
compelled to be present, even those of the most tender age; and, 
1702. if the child is sick and unable to be present, the mother is whipped 
in its stead. When this ceremony is concluded, they dance all 
night. The chiefs and old men then deliver an exhortation to 
those whipped, telling them, that this is done to teach them how 
to support and sustain the misfortunes which may happen to 
them, should they fall into the hands of their enemies, and to 
learn them to become good warriors, and to utter* no cry, nor 
even shed a tear when in the midst of the fire into which they 
may be cast. 

Our five Frenchmen, after having witnessed this feast, 
pursued their route with the ten Alibamons until they had ap 
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proached within ten leagues of their village. The Indians re¬ 
quested the French to remain there until they had notified their 
chief, and that they would return on the morrow. But, whilst 
they remained there, the savages came stealthily during the night, 
seized their arms, and killed four of them. The fifth escaped, 
threw himself into the river, and, while swimming, he was 
wounded in the shoulder by the blow of a hatchet. After some 
days he reached the fort, having bound up his wound with the 
gum exuding from the pine trees. It was this circumstance that 
gave rise to the war between us and the Alibamons, which con¬ 
tinued seven years. 

M. de Bienville immediately notified the neighboring na¬ 
tions, the Mobilians , the Thomez, the tribes of the Porks, the 
Choctaws, and others, of this treacherous affair, who came to 
join us to the number of eighteen hundred warriors. On our 
side, we had seventy Frenchmen fit to bear arms. Our officers 
were M. M. deBienville, St. Denis, and De Tonty, an ancient 
1702. captain from Canada. The Mobilians served us as guides. It 
was in the beginning of September that we all set out together on 
the march against the Alibamons, but the greater portion of the 
Indians deserted us at the end of four or five days. They were 
the friends and allies of the Alibamons,* against whom they 
were leading us to war. 

M. de Bienville, on seeing the desertion of the Indians, 
returned to our fort, and ordered the construction of ten canoes, 
which, as soon as completed, we received orders to embark in 
them, both officers and men, placing himself at the head of the 
expedition. We took our departure, secretly, at night, in order 
to conceal our numbers from the Indians. At the end of a 
few days’ journey, we arrived ten leagues from the village ot 
the Alibamons, near the spot where our four Frenchmen had 
been killed. We saw their fires upon the river, and, at about 
double musket-shot distance from this fire, were fourteen canoes, 
manned by the Alibamons, who were out hunting with their 
families. Towards evening, we ascended the river, and landed 


*Mithridates, Vol. Ill,, pp. 292-305; Balbi’s “Atlas Ethnographique.” Tab, 41, 
Mo. 789. The Mobilians occupied the territory near the mouth of Mobile River, 
md north of the Apalachians. DeSoto found them a formidable enemy. 
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on the opposite side. When their fires were extinguished, and 
they were asleep, M. de Bienville made us advance into the 
woods by a very bad road, keeping up a steady fire. But we 
could not see where to direct our aim. T do 1 not know that we 
killed any of them. We remained masters of their cabins until 
day-break, when we set fire to them, after taking whatever 
merchandize we found there, which, toegther with their canoes, 
we brought to our fort at Mobile,, where, upon our return, we 
1702. found a chief of the Chickasaws, who was waiting for M. de- 
Bienville, to obtain from him a French lad, whom he desired to 
take with him to his village, to instruct in the language of his 
nation. M. de Bienville gave him little St. Michel, aged fourteen 
years, a son of M. St. Michel/ captain of the port of Rochefort. 
He took his boy with him to the nation, together with the pres¬ 
ents made to him. 

A short time after the return of M. St. Denis to the fort 
established on the Mississippi, he sent word to M. de Bienville 
that Bayagoulas had been defeated in battle by the Tensas, who 
had burned their villages, and that such of the Bayagoulas as 
had escaped disaster, had taken refuge near his fort, where 
he had given them a place for the purpose of erecting their 
cabins. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1703. In January, 1703, M. Juchereau de St. Denis* transmitted 
a letter to his cousin, M. de Bienville, in which he informed him 
that M. de St. Come, a missionary priest, on his way from 
Canada, with three Frnchmen, had stopped at Natchez to visit 
that establishment, and, in descending the river, they landed for 
the night; and, whilst encamped, were attacked by a party of 
eighty Chetimachas Indians, who had come to the Bayagoulas 
village to make war upon them, but, becoming enraged at not 
finding them, they fell upon M. de St. Come and his three 
companions whilst they were asleep, and assassinated them, and, 
that a small slave, who was with them, had escaped, and given 
1703. him information of the event. M. de St. Denis added, that the 
death of those Frenchmen must be avenged. 

In reply, M. d’Beinville ordered him to come immediately 
to Mobile, and hold a council of war upon the subject. It was 
also resolved to notify the neighboring nations, the Oumas, 
Chaouachas,** and Bayagoulas, who were living around the 
French settlement on the Mississippi, to meet M. de St. Denis. 
A few days after, he assembled two hundred Indian warriors, 
to whom he added ten Frenchmen, and twenty canoes, with pro¬ 
visions and ammunition. This party went up the Mississippi to 
the entrance of the Chetimachas River (Bayou Lafourche) , and 
during the night, arrived within three leagues of their village. 


*M. Juchereau de St. Denis, a native of Canada, was the uncle of Madame 
I) Iberville, and came to Louisiana in the frigate Renommee commanded by M. 
d Iberville in the beginning of the year 1700. He passed several years in making 
expeditions up and down the Mississippi and very quickly acquired a general 
knowledge of several Indian languages, so as to be acknowledged their grand 
chief; and, being a gentleman of education, courage, and prudence, he was em¬ 
ployed in several expeditions to Mexico, and in making with that government a 
ti eaty of commerce. He afterwards returned to Louisiana, and was employed by 
M. de Bienville in conducting several expeditions against the Indians. He re¬ 
turned to Mobile in 1719, and conducted an expedition against Pensacola, for 
which he was knighted. On the retirement of M. de Bienville to France, in 172G, 
de St. Denis returned to Montreal (Canada), where he died. 

**The Chaouachas (Tchaouachas) and Ouachas lived on the west side of the 
Mississippi, below the English Turn; and the Baya-Ogoulas above the fork, on 
the west side, twenty-five leagues above New Orleans. 
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A few days after, he assembled two hundred Indian warriors, 
to whom he added ten Frenchmen, and twenty canoes, with pro¬ 
visions and ammunition. This party went up the Mississippi to 
the entrance of the Chetimachas River (Bayou Lafourche) , and 
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*M. Juchereau de St. Denis, a native of Canada, was the uncle of Madame 
D Iberville, and came to Louisiana in the frigate Renomwiee commanded by M. 
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M. de Bienville in conducting several expeditions against the Indians. He re¬ 
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which he was knighted. On the retirement of M. de Bienville to France, in 1726, 
de St. Denis returned to Montreal (Canada), where he died. 

**The Chaouachas (Tchaouachas ) and Omchas lived on the west side of the 
Mississippi, below the English Turn; and the Baya-Ogoulas above the fork, on 
the west side, twenty-five leagues above New Orleans. 
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The Chaouachas, who acted as guides, and were well acquainted 
with the country, made us keep concealed in this place during 
the day; and, when night approached, he sent two Indians and 
a Frenchman to reconnoitre their village. They returned to 
camp about midnight, and reported they had discovered it upon 
the borders of a lake, filled with Chetimachas, who had collected 
there, for the purpose of fishing. We took up out march in 
silence^ and, arriving near their cabins, laid down flat on our 
faces until day-break. At daylight, we gave the war-whoop 
(le eri de mort ), which greatly astonished them, who, in en¬ 
deavoring to find out the cause of their alarm, was fired upon 
1703. by us, and fifteen of their number killed. We also captured 
about forty prisoners, men, women and children. Among the 
prisoners was one we recognized as one of the murderers of M. 
de St. Come and his companions, whom we ironed, and brought 
to Mobile. M. d’Beinville ordered him to be placed upon a 
wooden horse, and his brains beaten out with clubs. His scalp 
was cut off, and his body thrown into the river. He afterwards 
sent notice to all the nations who were in alliance with us, to 
make war upon the Chetimachas . Twenty chiefs of the Chicka¬ 
saw (Tchikasas ) nation came to the fort to confer with M. de 
Bienville upon making peace with the Choctazvs (Tchactas) , with 
whom they had been for a long time at war. They were obliged 
to make a wide circuit to the fort, so as to avoid meeting the 
Choctaws. M. de Bienville consented to mediate for them, and 
sent M. de Boisbriant, with twenty-five men as a guard, to the 
Choctaw nation, who, after a few days consideration, agreed 
to make peace, and, at the same time, promised to become the 
friends of the French, Escorted by the Choctaws, M. de Bois- 
, briant returned to Mobile, satisfied that he had secured the 
friendship of one of the most powerful Indian nations of the 
South.* About the same time, M. de Bienville sent messengers 


*The Chickasaivs and Choctaws, according to tradition, were driven out of 
Mexico, and finally settled in the wilderness east of the Mississippi river. The 
Chickasaws claimed all of the territory within the present States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and were among the most cruel and haughty among the Southern 
Indians. They exercised an unwonted influence over the Choctaws, Natchez, and 
ether tribes. They numbered about forty villages, and were the constant terror 
of the French voyagers upon the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers. They defeated 
Hernandovde Soto, D’Artaguette, and de., Bienville, inr several pitched battles.. 

The Choctazvs, at the time the French visited Louisiana, were still a powerful 
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to the river Madeline (Bayou Teche), to find out what nations 
inhabited that part of Louisiana. They returned, and reported 

i703. they had found seven different nations, among whom was one 
called the Ylttakapas, or maneaters. On the 22d of February, 
M, de Becquancourt arrived from Vera Crus with provisions, 
and reported that M. d’Albuquerque, Viceroy of Mexico, had 
received orders from the King of Spain to permit the French 
to enter his ports to purchase provisions. On the 15th of Au¬ 
gust, the Chevalier de Perrot arrived at Mobile y with provisions 
for the garrison, and seventeen passengers, among whom was 
M. de Chateauguay, the brother of M. de Bienville^ On the 22d 
of December, M. de Bienville set out from Fort Louis de la 
Mobile with several hundred men and Indians, to punish the 
AhbamonSj who had murdered three Frenchmen. 

j 703. At the expiration of ten days, we set out on our journey 
to the Oumas (Houmas ), thirty leagues from Baton Rouge , 
where we met with a welcome reception and, from the Oumas 
we paid a visit to the Natchez, one of the most polite and affable 
nations on the Mississippi. We reached there in three days from 
the Oumas , and were received with every possible manifestation 
of friendship and pleasure. Both the young and old made it 
an occasion for feasting and dancing. 


nation, numbering, probably, fifteen or twenty thousand warriors. They succes¬ 
sively exterminated the Chochumas, Yasous, Tunicas, and several smaller tribes. 
They had some idea of a supreme being, but the' French missionaries never suc¬ 
ceeded in converting them to Christianity. These once powerful and warlike 
nations have now almost disappeared from Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana, having sold out their extensive territories, and emigrated to the Indian 
territory west of the Arkansas, where they are rapidly advancing in the arts of 
civilization. The Choctaws , west of Arkansas, now number (1868) about sixteen 
thousand, and the Chickasaws, about six thousand, men. They have a republican 
constitution, a legislature, a judicial system, school-houses and churches, and have 
already produced great orators. There is a close affinity between the Chickasaws. 
and Choctaws in their physical appearance, their language, traditions, and laws. 

The Rev. Cyrus Byington, wrote some years ago, a grammar of the Choctaw 
language; B. Smith Barton, a comparative vocabulary of the Chickasaiv, Conchac, 
and Mobilian languages; A. Gallatin, a synopsis of fifty-three Indian languages] 
published in the second volume of “Archaeologia Americana;” A. Wright, a 
Choctaw vocabulary: and B. Hawkins, a vocabulary of the Chickasaw , Creek, 
Cherokee, and Choctaw languages, now in manuscript, and deposited in the library 
c! the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
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The Natchez inhabit one of the most beautiful countries in 
Louisiana. It lies about a league back from the banks of the 
Mississippi, and is embellished with magnificent natural scenery, 
traversed with hills, covered with a splendid growth of odori¬ 
ferous trees and plants, and watered with cool and limpid 
streams. After irrigating the plains, they unite in two branches, 
which encircle the villages,* and, finally, form a small river (St. 
Catherine ), which flows over a gravelly bottom; and, after 
meandering two leagues through a beautiful and undulating 
country, falls into the Mississippi. One of the French mis¬ 
sionaries, Father Francois Joliet de Montigny**, visited the 
Natchez , to teach them the Catholic religion; but, being unable 
to make any converts, he afterwards returned to Quebec. 

All the pleasures of refined society are observed by the 
great nobles. They have none of the rude manners of the 
surrounding nations, and possess all the comforts of life. This 
nation is composed of thirty villages, but the one we visited was 
the largest, because it contained the dwelling of the Great Chief , 
1703. whom they called the Sun , which means noble. The men and 
women are well made, and appropriately clothed. The women— 
among whom are many very beautiful—dress in white linen 
robes, which extend from their shoulders to their ankles, similar 
in make to the Adrienne, worn by French ladies. They manu¬ 
facture it from a species of plant,*** and from the inner bark 
of the young mulberry tree, after the following manner: They 
place the bark in water, and let it soak during the space of eight 


*Terre Blanche, or the great white apple village, was situated about one 

league from the banks of the Mississippi, on what is called Second Creek , and 

where the Great Chief , beneath bowers rivalling those of Arcadia, held his councils 

with the surrounding nations, and built a fort, defended by parapets and ditches. 

* 

**(Inserted in the book in pencil) He returned to France with Iberville in 
1700, 3rd May. 

***Probably the acnida cannibina (wild hemp) or the linum virginianum 
twild flax), which grow luxuriantly in Mississippi, from which they spun their 
thread. They wove sashes, belts, garters, and shot-pouches, decorated with beauti¬ 
ful stripes and checker-work. Some of their manufactures were made in large 
pieces, on which they would ingeniously paint, or interweave, figures of birds, 
animals, and plants, and ornament the borders with the feathers of the paroquets 
and flamingoes, showing their descent from the Mexican (Aztec) race. 
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days, after which they dry it well in the sun, and then beat it 
until it is reduced to flax; they afterwards wash it three or 
four times in lye-water, until it becomes perfectly white. Finally, 
it is spun and wove ingeniously into cloth, and manufactured 
into clothing. 

The men clothe themselves in deer-skins, from which they 
make a kind of shirt, or jacket, descending to their knees, and 
from thence to their ankles; the}’ wear leggins. Their language 
is softer and better modulated than their neighbors. The dress 
of the girls is different from that of the women, for they are 
only clad with a species of skirt, fastened around the waist, 
after the manner of our French women, who only wear petti¬ 
coats. The skirts worn by the girls are sewed with fine, white 
1704. thread,, and only cover their nakedness from their waist down 
to their knees. They are fastened with two strings, with tassels 
at the end of each. The front is ornamented with fringe. This 
garment is worn by the girls until the period of nubility, when 
they assumed the woman’s garment. They are very courteous 
and obliging, and fond of the French. It was really charming 
to us to behold them dancing at their feasts, arrayed in their 
beautiful and highly ornamented skirts, and the women in their 
neat, white robes. Their heads are enveloped in long, black hair, 
which fall gracefully around to their waist, and, in many in¬ 
stances, down to their ankles. 

Their dances are very graceful. The men dance with the 
women, and the girls with the boys. The quadrilles are always 
composed of twenty or thirty persons, with an equal number of 
boys and girls. It is not permitted to a married man to dance 
with a girl, nor a boy with a married woman. After having 
lighted two large torches, cut from some old pine tree, one is 
placed near the cabin of the chief, and the other on the opposite 
side of the great square, when, towards sun-down, the master 
of ceremonies enters, followed by thirty couples, in regular order, 
who commence the dance at the tap of the drum, and the sound 
of the voices of the spectators. Each dances, in turn, until 
midnight, when the married men and women retire, and give 
place to the young people, who keep up the dance until morning. 
This dance has a considerable resemblance to our French 
cotillion, with this difference, that, when a youth has danced 
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with the girl at his side, he is permitted to conduct her without 
the village, into one of the groves on the prairie, where ho 
whispers sweet tales of love, till each grow wearied, they then 
1704. return to the village, and continue dancing until daylight. 

When an agreement is entered into between two young 
people, they go together into the woods, and, while the young 
man is hunting, the young woman constructs a cabin from the 
boughs and limbs of trees and foliage, and kindles a fire close 
by. If the young man has killed, in the chase, a buffalo, or deer, 
he brings one quarter to the cabin, and afterward they live to¬ 
gether for the remainder of life. They roast a piece, which 
they eat for supper, and, upon the morrow, carry the rest to 
the house of the girl's father and mother in the village, notifying 
them of their intention; and, at the same time, dividing with 
them their game. After they dine together, the husband takes 
his wife to his own cabin, and, from that time, she is prohibited 
from mingling in the dance with the boys or girls, or having- 
intercourse with any other than her husband. She is obliged to 
work within doors, and her husband may repudiate her if he 
thinks her unfaithful, unless she has presented him with a child. 

The Great Chief orders the feasts, which usually continue 
eight or ten days. They generally take place when the chief is 
in want of any provisions, or merchandize, such as flour, bacon, 
beans, and other things, which are brought and placed at the 
door of his cabin, upon the last day of the feast. He has juris¬ 
diction over all the villages, and sends his orders to them by 
two messengers, whom he calls Ouchil-tichou . The house of the 
Great Chief is of great extent, and can hold as many as four 
thousand persons, over whom his power is as absolute as a 
king. The people are not allowed to approach him too closely, 
1704. and must not address him nearer than four paces. His bed is 
on the right side of his cabin, composed of mats of very fine 
canes, across which is placed a bolster of feathers. The skins of 
deer are used for covering it in summer, and those of the bear 
and buffalo in winter. His wife is the only person who has 
the right to eat and sleep with him. 

When he arises from his bed, his lelatives approach, ana, 
with uplifted arms, utter frightful cries; but he does not even 
deign to notice them. The Great Chief of a noble family can 
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only marry with a woman of plebeian race; but the children 
born of this union, whether boys or girls, are noble. 

It happened, during our visit, that the Great Female Sun 
died, and we were witnesses of her funeral obsequies, which 
were of the most tragical character that can be imagined. She 
was the Great Sun in her own right, an$, being dead, her hus¬ 
band, who was not of the nobie family, was strangled by her 
eldest son, so that he might bear her company to the great 
village whither she had gone. On the outside of the cabin, 
where she died, they placed all her effects, on a sort of bier, 
or triumphal car, upon which was placed her body, as well as 
that of her husband. Afterwards, they brought and placed 
twelve small children on it, whom they had strangled. These 
children were brought by their fathers and mothers, by the 
order of the eldest son of the Great Female Sun, who had the 
right, as her successor, and, as Great Chief , to put to death as 
many persons as he pleased, to honor the funeral of his mother. 
Fourteen other scaffolds were afterwards erected, and decorated 
with branches of trees, and paintings upon pieces of linen. On 
each scaffold they placed one of those they had strangled, to 
704. accompany the deceased to the other world, and these were 
surrounded by their relatives, dressed in line, white robes. They 
' then formed a procession, and marched to the great square in 
front of the Great Temple, and commenced to dance. At the end 
of four days, Ahey began the ceremony of the march of death. 
The fathers and mothers of the strangled children holding them 
up in their arms. The eldest of these unfortunate children did 
not appear to be over three years of age. The fourteen other 
victims destined to be strangled were also marched in front of 
the Great Temple. 

The chiefs and relatives of those who were strangled, with 
their hair cut off, began their frightful howlings, while those 
who were destined to die, kept on dancing and marching around 
the cabin of the deceased, two by two, until it was set on fire. 
The fathers, who carried their strangled children in their arms, 
marched four paces apart from each other, and, at the distance 
of about ten paces, threw them upon the ground before the 
Great Temple, and commenced dancing around them. When 
they deposited the body of the Great Female Sun in the temple, 
the fourteen victims, who stood before the door of the temple. 
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were undressed, and, while seated on the ground, a cord, with a 
noose, was passed around the necks of each, and a deerskin 
thrown over their heads. The relatives of the deceased then 
stood to the right and left of each victim, taking hold of the 
ends of the cord around their necks, and, at a given signal, they 
pulled it until their victim was dead.* The bones of the victims 
1704. who had been strangled were afterwards deprived of their flesh, 
and, when dried, were put into baskets, and placed in the temple, 
considering it an honor and special privilege to have been sacri¬ 
ficed, and placed there with the Great Female Sun. This bar¬ 
barous custom of sacrificing their children to the Suns was kept 
up, in spite of the efforts of the French missionaries to put a 
stop to it, except that they afterwards obtained their consent 
to have been baptized before they were strangled. 

The female posterity of the Sum . always enjoy the privi¬ 
leges of their rank. The male and female of the Suns (nobility) 
never inter-marry. Their nobility is different from that in 
Europe; for, with us, in France, the more ancient it is, the 
more respect it commands; but here it ceases at the seventh 
generation. They make it hereditary only in the female line. 
Their form of government is despotic. The whole nation is 
divided into nobles and common people, called stinkards ( miche - * 
miche quipy). They each have a language peculiar to them¬ 
selves—that of the nobles being much purer and more copious.** 
The Great Sun is aboslute master of the fives and property of 
the whole nation. The houses of the Suns are built upon 
mounds, and are distinguished from each other by their size. 
The mound upon which the house of the Great Chief, or Sun, 
is built, is lager than the rest, and the sides of it are steeper.*** 


*This custom of putting persons to death at the funeral of the Great Sun, or 
Chief , is described by the historian of DeSoto’s expedition in Florida. 

**There is no vocabulary of this remarkable people in existence, and not more 
than a dozen words have been noted by European visitors in their accounts of them, 

***The Portuguese Gentleman of Elvas, who wrote the history of the expeditio i 
of De Soto in Florida, describes the houses of the Chiefs, likewise built upon 
mounds of different heights, according to their rank, with porticoes to their door-., 
and their villages-fortified with palisades, or walls of earth, with gateways to g-> 
in and out. See First Series of the “Historical Collections of Louisiana/’ Vol. I'. 
pp. 113-220. 
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^ ^04. The temple in the village of the Great Suh is about thirty- 
feet high, and forty-eight in circumference, with the walls eight 
feet thick, and covered with a matting of canes, in which they 
keep up a perpetual fire. The wood used is of oak, or hickory, 
stripped of its bark, and eight feet in length. Guards are ap¬ 
pointed, alternately, to watch the temple, and keep up the sacred 
fire; and, if, by accident, the fire should go out, they break 
the heads of the guards with the wooden clubs they keep in 
the temple. At each new moon, an offering of bread and flour 
is made, which is for the use of those who guard it. Every 
morning and evening, the Great Sun and his wife enter it, to 
worship their idols of wood and stone. 

The time allowed us by M. de Bienville to return to the 
fort having now expired, we thanked the Natchez for their kind 
treatment, and bade them farewell. . They filled our canoes with 
an abundance of provisions for our voyage down the river, and 
begged us to return again as soon as we could. The first day 
after our departure from their beautiful country, we encamped 
at Baton Rouge. We stopped, occasionally, to pay visits to 
the nations, and reached the fort in the beginning of May, where 
we found the ship Pelican, of fifty guns, commanded by M. 
Ducoudray de Guimont, with provisions for the colony, which 
had arrived some days before from France. He also brought 
M. de la Vente, a missionary, four priests, two grey nuns, 
and twenty-three girls, the first that had come to Louisiana. 
They were very modest and virtuous and soon found husbands 
They were under the care of a priest, named Father Huet, who 
lemained in Louisiana to instruct the Indians in the Catholic 
faith. A great deal of sickness prevailed during the summer 
1704. in the colony, and M, Ducoudray having lost a number of his 
men, was compelled to select thirty men from the colonists to 
navigate his ship back to France, with dispatches for the French 
Government. 


On the 27th of October, 1/04, a sailing boat arrived from 
Pensacola, with news from the Spaniards, that a great fire had 
destroyed part of the town, with the request that M. de Bienville 
would send a vessel to Vera Crus, to inform the Viceroy of it. 
On the 11th of December, a French brig arrived at Mobile, with 
dispatches from Havana, informing M. de Bienville that an 
English armament war fitting out in Carolina to attack Mobile, 
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and the settlement on the Mississippi. About the same time, u 
deputation arrived from the Tonica ( Tunica ) natibn, to solicit 
M. de Bienville to intercede with Father Davion, the missionary, 
to return to their village, which he had left on account of the 
death of Father Foucault, who was massacred by the Caroas; 
a savage and cruel tribe, that lived near the Yasous. A few 
days after M. de Bienville wrote to M. de St. Denis to abandon 
the fort on the Mississippi, and send all the munitions of war 
and merchandize to the fort at Mobile. 



PIERRE LeMOYNE, SIEUR 
cle IBERVILLE, a French Cana¬ 
dian explorer, the first Governor of 
the Province of Louisiana, was born 
July 16, 1661 and died in 1706. He 
joined the French Navy at the age 
of fourteen and was regarded as 
the most skillful officer in that 
navy; was entrusted with the proj¬ 
ect of establishing trade between 
France and Mississippi; reached 
Mobile Bay January 31, 1699, an¬ 
choring near Dauphin Island; estab¬ 
lished a colony at Fort Biloxi and 
later entered the Mississippi River. 
He made frequent trips to France, 
bringing additional soldiers, work¬ 
men and supplies and died at sea 
from yellow fever which he had con¬ 
tracted at Havana, Cuba, but was sur¬ 
vived by a wife and children in Paris, 



JEAN BAPTISTE LeMOYNE, SIEUR de BIENVILLE, explorer and 
colonist, was born February 23, 1860, at the family home in Montreal, 
Canada, and died March 7, 1768, in France. He was the younger brother 
of Iberville and came with him to Mobile as a mid-shipman in his command, 
having served previously both in the Army and Navy. After the death of 
Iberville he succeeded him as Governor of the Province, a position inter- 
lupted from time to time through intrigues on the part of rivals for authority 
necessitating several visits to France to defend himself against charges 
preferred by them and always return¬ 
ing with higher honors. He was given 
the Cross of St. Louis by the king 
in recognition of his faithful work 
for king and country and in 1743, 
after forty-four years of devoted 
service in the Province which he 
had assisted in establishing, he re¬ 
turned to Paris, where he died at 
the age of eighty-eight. Efforts 
have been made by the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and 
History to locate his grave in 
Montmarte Cemetery, Paris, where 
he was buried, but without success. 

He was responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of Mobile, Ala., Biloxi and 
Natchez, Miss., and New Orleans, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1705. On the 21st of January, 1705, M. de Chateague set sail, 
with dispatches to Vera Crus, for the Viceroy of Mexico; and, 
on the 1st of February, a messenger arrived at the fort to inform 
M. de Bienville that the Chickasaws had sold to the English, in 
slavery,* several Choctaw families, who had come to visit them; 
and that this treachery had caused a rupture between the two 
nations. 

On the 19th of October, a ship arrived from Havana, and 
reported that M. dTberville had sailed from France, to make 
an attack on Jamaica, and subsequently sailed from one of the 
West India Islands, to make an attack on Charleston, in Carolina, 
and had died at sea of yellow fever. This melancholy news 
fell like a dark cloud over the colony, and destroyed, for awhile, 
all their hopes of receiving any further assistance from France, 
until a treaty of peace should be negotiated in Europe. 

1706. On the 7th of January, 1706, Don Senor Guzman, Gov¬ 
ernor of Pensacola, came to pay a visit to M. de Bienville at 
the fort, where he remained four days, during which time he 
was feasted by the French; and, on his return to Pensacola, he 
ordered his aid-de-camp to distribute among the soldiers of 
the garrison a thousand dollars in presents, and requested M. 
de Bienville, as a favor, to set at liberty all the prisoners. About 
the same time, M. Bergier, Grand Vicar of Quebec, arrived, and 
reported that M. St. Come, missionary, had been killed by the 
Chetimachas . In the beginning of March, the Pascagoulas de¬ 
clared war against the Ouachas, and, shortly after, all the Indian 
tribes assembled at the fort to make war upon the Chetimachas 
for their cruelty and treachery. 

1707. In February, 1707, M. de Noyant, uncle of M. de Bienville, 
and commander of the frigate Eagle , arrived at Mobile, with 
dispatches, and also provisions for the garrison. This arrival 
was very timely, as every one had been living on the products 


*The English traders of Carolina had not only carried on a traffic in Indians 
with the Southern tribes, for a number of years, to work their plantations, but 
bad also imported slaves from Africa. 
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of their hunting. He also brought with him two priests, M. de 
La Vente and M. de la Chaise, ancient Vicar of St. Jacques de 
la Boncheric, of Paris, and also a number of families for the 
concessions. On the 24th of November, M. de Bienville received 
news that Pensacola was invested by the English and Indians. 
He immediately set out with one hundred troops and four 
hundred Indians for Pensacola, and arrived there on the 8th of 
December; he found the seige raised, and the English and In¬ 
dians had retreated. He returned to Mobile on the 19th, and 
gave permission to several families to reside on Dauphine Island , 

3707. where they built residences, and cultivated garden vegetables, 
which was a great convenience to ships arriving, here from 
France. 

1708. On the 25th of February, 1708, M de Bienville received 
dispatches from France, stating that he was superseded by M. 
de Muys, as Governor, and that’ M. Diron d’Artaguette had 
been appointed Intendant Commissary of the colony, to succeed 
M. de la Salle; but this news had hardly reached him, when 
he heard of the death of M. de Muys, who had died in Havana, 
on his voyage to Louisiana.* On the arrival of M. d’Artaguette 
at Mobile, in the Renommee, he reviewed the soldiers and offi¬ 
cers of the garrison, and asked them if they were satisfied with 
the country, to which they replied they were highly pleased with 
it, and assured him the soil and climate was admirably adapted 
to agriculture, but that there were not enough of horses in the 
colony to work the plantations, when M. d’Arteguette promised 
to order more to be sent from France. This vessel sailed again 
early in April. Afterwards, M. M. deBienville and d’Artaguette 
took with them sixteen men in a long-boat, to visit Lake Pontchar- 
train- and the Mississippi. They stopped at Biloxi to visit M. de 
St. Denis, who gave them a cordial reception. They afterwards 
proceeded to the Mississippi river, which they ascended, as far as 
the Cannes Brusles (Burnt Canes), to visit the concession made 
to the Marquis d’Artaguette. They found the borders of the 
river very agreeable, and made frequent landings, for the pur- 


*At this dark period of the colony, it consisted of only fourteen officers, of 
(afferent grades, seventy-six soldiers, thirteen sailors, three priests, six mechanics, 
(tie Indian interpreter, twenty-four laborers, twenty-eight women, twenty-five 
children, and eighty Indian slaves; the rest had been cut off by yellow fever. 
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1708. pose of exploring the country. They also found the soil every¬ 
where good, and extremely fertile. Having arrived at a place 
called le Pointe aux Chenes ( Live-Oak Point), they made a 
great hunt for deer and ducks. On their return to Mobile , they 
were informed that the Canadian French, living among the 
Illinois , at Cascaskias, were exciting them to war against the 
neighboring tribes, and had made several prisoners, whom they 
sold to the English. Upon this information, M. M. d’Artaguette 
and de Bienville dispatched M. cl’Eraque, and six men in a canoe, 
with letters to the Jesuit fathers, and presents to the Indian 
tribes, whom they advised to make peace among themselves. 
When M. d’Eraque had delivered his letters, he gave orders to 
the Canadians to cease their hostilities against the Indians, and 
not to excite them against each other. He afterwards addressed 
he Indians, and advised them to live in harmony with each other, 
at the same time making them presents. He then ascended the 
river as far up as the’village of the Illinois e-Couquias ( Caho- 
kias), to whom he also made presents, recommending peace, 
and, at the same time, forbid the French settlers to go among 
them. He then returned among the Jesuits and foreign mis¬ 
sionaries, and informed them of the intention of M. M. de 
Bienville and D’Artaguette to visit them with the severest 
chastisement should the like occur again. From this place, he 
went up the Missouri River, and exhorted the nations dwelling 
upon its banks to abstain from war, and, after distributing the 
usual presents among them, he returned to Mobile. 

About this time, two Mobilians , who had married in the j 
1708. Aiibamon nation, and who lived among them with their families, 
discovered that that nation was inimical to the Mobilians, as 
well as the French, and had made a league with the Cheroqnh 
( Chcrokees ),* the Abeikas, and the Conchaques, to wage war 


*In the early settlement of Louisiana, the Cherokees, then a powerful nation, 
lived to the south and west of the Tennessee, called by them the Cherokee Rina 
and extending from the head branches of the Tombigby to above the Hhvassea 
east and south of the Bstunary, and were divided into Ottare (Mountain Cherokee). 
and Ay rate (Cherokees of the Valley ). They were the neighbors of the Abeikas 
and Conchaques. 

The native land of the Cherokee was the most inviting and beautiful section 
ot the United States, in regard to climate and productions. In the map ci 
De Lisle, 1712, appended to the second volume, First Series, “Historical Collec 
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against the French and M obiltans and burn their villages around 
our fort. On receiving this information, M. M. de Bienville 
and d’Artaguette immediately set out at the head of a strong 
detachment, to attack them. They marched four days without 
seeing them, and, falling short of provisions, returned to the 
fort. Six weeks later, when our vigilance had considerably 
1708. slackened, the Alibamons fell suddenly upon the village of the 
Mobiltans , whom they did not altogether surprise, as M. M. de 
Bienville and d’Artaguette had recommended them to keep acl- 


tions of Louisiana,” the Tennessee River is called the Chcraquis. In like manner, 
the name of this nation also designated the mountains near them. The Currahee is 
only a corruption of Cherokee, and, in the maps and treaties where it is thus 
called, it means the mountains of the Cherokees. Of the martial spirit of this 
nation, there is abundant evidence to be found in the early history of the United 
States. They were constantly at war with the frontier tribes, and with the French 
and English, who were all the time encroaching upon their territory. But, since 
their removal to the Indian territory west of the Arkansas, they are becoming 
more peaceful and civilized, and have made considerable progress in literature 
and the useful arts. They have invented an alphabet, and print papers and books. 
They have schools and colleges, and a constitutional government, laws, and courts. 
They raise wheat, corn, cotton, and indigo, and manufacture cotton and woolen 
goods. They have large stocks of horses, mules, black cattle, swine, and sheep, with 
which they carry on a considerable trade with the adjoining States. A great part 
of the nation have adopted our mode of dress. The progress of their children in 
their schools and colleges has been as great as any other children—acquiring the 
knowledge of letters, arts, and sciences. Nature has given them the finest forms, 
and no man, who has had public business with them, can have a doubt of the high 
order of their intellect. It only requires the care of government to elevate them 
to a high standard of civilization, and protect them in their rights and property, 
out of which they have been, in the last two centuries, most shamefully swindled. 


The Cherokees universally believe in the being of a God. They also believe 
in a future state of reward and punishment. They call God the Great Spirit, and 
worship him with great reverence. They have no words in their language that 
tbey can combine to profane his holy name. The present (1868) population, west 
of Arkansas River . is about twenty thousand (20,000), and remnants, still residing 
in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, three thousand (3,000). The library of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, contain the following MSS. and 


kooks of their language, viz.: Vocabularies, by Judge Campbell and B. Hawkins; 
therokee numerals, by W. Butler; specimens of the Cherokee newspapers (the 
‘Messenger” and “Advocate”); school-books and Bibles; a grammar, by John 
dickering; Gallatin’s Synopsis, in Vol. II of “Archaeologio Americana “Mithri- 
uates,” Vol. Ill, Part III, pp. 292-305; Worcester’s and Pickering’s remarks on the 


principles of the Cherokee language; besides a great number of public documents, 
elections from the Scriptures, hymns, and other pieces, in the Cherokee language. 
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vance guards some leagues distant from tlieir village. The result 
of this precaution was, that when they approached with their 
allies, to the number of four thousand warriors, they only ef¬ 
fected the destruction of a few cabins, about six leagues from 
us, and then retraced their steps in great haste. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Early in the spring of 1709, Fort Louis de la Mobile * and 
all the houses of the inhabitants in the vicinity, were inundated 
by a rise of the river., and none escaped, except those that stood 
upon high ground. M. de Bienville happened to be at the fort 
at this time, and, seeing this might frequently occur, resolved 
to move the fort nearer the sea. He, accordingly, selected a 
place where the nation of the Chatots** were residing, and gave 
them, in exchange for it, a piece of territory fronting on Dog 
River, two leagues further down. He afterwards, directed M. 
Pailloux, aid-major, and several other officers, to proceed to 
mark out a place for a new fort and barracks, with ground 
sufficient for each family, to whom he gave lots of seventy-two 
feet front by one hundred and fifty feet in depth. He also gave 
the priests a square of ground for a Catholic church. Shortly 
after, M. de la Vigne Voisin, commander of a French frigate, 
arrived from St. Mato, and anchored off Dauphine Island. He 
came to Mobile to ask M. de Bienville’s permission to build a 
fort and church on Dauphine Island, which was granted \ and, 
on his return to his ship, he commenced immediately to construct 
a fort, with embrasures, which he mounted with cannon. He 
also erected a church on a hill overlooking the harbor, so that 
the crews of vessels arriving there could attend mass. These 
improvements had a most useful effect, in causing many of the 
colonists to cross over from the main-land to settle on the island; 
and, about this time, the Dumas also removed their chief village 
to the banks of the Mississippi river. * The works of the new 


*This fort was built by the French, about twelve leagues above the present 
city of Mobile, on the west bank of the river, in 1702, and was, for a long time, 
t .e chief settlement of the colony. It formed a good barrier, and served to protect 
the colony from the attacks of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and other Indian nations 
in Carolina . The French also built a fort (Toulouse) , eighty leagues higher up, 
on the Tombeebe (Tombigby ) River, which served, also, to protect them from 
the incursions of the Cherokees, Creeks, and other Indian nations/ 

**The Chatot and Thome tribes were allied to the Choctaws , and spoke the 
French as well as the Choctaw languages. They lived south of Fort Louis de la 
Mobile, and were instructed in the Roman Catholic faith. The French, in 
Louisiana, used^ the Choctaw (Tchactas ) language for their communications with 
other Indian tribes. See Baudry des Loziere’s “Voyage a la Louisiane " 1794, and 
Luigi Castiglioni's “Viaggio negli Stati Uniti del VAmerica/' etc., 1790. 
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fort,* in the meantime, progressed rapidly. 

1710. The scarcity of provisions had become so great, that M. de 
Bienville, who had acted in the capacity of governor since the 
death of M. de Muys, informed the minister that lie was com¬ 
pelled to scatter his men among the Indians for subsistence. 
The new fort and barracks being now partly finished, M. de 

1710. Bienville ordered all the ammunition, cannon, and merchandize, 
to be sent to it, which had hardly been done when the frigate 
Renommee, commanded by M. de Remonville,** arrived at 
Dauphine Island , with reinforcements and provisions for the 
colony. M. Blondel, lieutenant of infantry was ordered" to go, 
with thirty soldiers, to live among the Choctaws ; and, M. de 
Waligny, with twenty-five men, accompanied by eighteen 
Apalache Indians, to reside on Mobile Bay, near Fish River. 
This nation, (the Apalache) , professed to be Roman Catholics, 
and had been living in Spanish territory. Their village having 
been destroyed by the Alibamons, they came to establish them¬ 
selves among the Thome and Mobilians. The men and women 
go properly dressed to church. The men wear long coats, and 
the women dress in cloaks, and silk petticoats, after the fashion 
of the French; and wear their hair plaited in two tresses, after 
the Spanish fashion. When mass is concluded, the men, women, 
and children, return home, and disguise themselves, and pass 
the evening in dancing with the French, who go to visit them. 
They are very partial to the French, and speak both the French 


*This fort was afterwards called Conde. It was reconstructed with brick, 
after the manner of Vauban with bastions, half-moons, deep ditches, covered way, 
and glacis, with houses for the officers, and barracks for the soldiers, and was 
mounted with sixteen cannon. The remains of this fort, which have now been 
removed, were, for many years, an object of great interest to the antiquarian who 
would sometimes visit its ruins, as well as those of Biloxi, Dauphine, and Ship 
islands. 

**Author of “Memoir addressed to Count de Pontchartrain, on the Importance 
of Establishing a Colony in Louisiana,” See pp. 1-16 of this voulme. 
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and Spanish languages.* 

M, de Bienville has built himself a beautiful country house 
on the sea shore, about a league from the fort, which he has 
ornamented with a grove of orange trees, where he resides, most 
of the year, for his health. In the month of September, an 
English corsair made a descent upon Dauphine Island, destroyed, 
and carried off more than sixty thousand livres of property. 



Apalache Indians are described by the historian of Hernando de Soto’s 
expedition into Florida as a brave and numerous people, spread over the plains 
‘^d morasses to the south, and along the Gulf of Mexico. They appreciated 
Ueir independence too much, and refused to become slaves of Narvaez and DeSoto, 
hut few words of their language are preserved. This nation resided, in former 
times, in the region of country between the Suwanee and Apalachicola rivers, from 
which they were finally driven out by the Alibamons and Creeks. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1711. Early in January, 1711, M. Diron d’Artaguette, intendant 
commissary of the colony, arrived at Mobile, and entered upon 
the duties of his office. In the month of May, the Chickasaws 
declared war against the Choctaws . Several Canadian traders 
came from the Illinois-Caskaskias, with letters from Father 
Marest to M. de Bienville and d’Artaguette, in which he begged 
them to send an officer, with a detachment of troops, to restrain 
the Canadians from committing scandalous crimes with the 
daughters and wives of the Illinois, and thus preventing them 
from being converted to the Roman Catholic faith. These In¬ 
dians are industrious and skillful in cultivating their lands, 
breaking them up with the plough, which they owe to the Jesuits, 
who have resided among them more than sixty years. This 
country is one of the most beautiful of all Louisiana. Every 
kind of grain and vegetables are produced here in the greatest 
abundance. It is in this country that you may behold the most 
1711. magnificent prairies in the world. They have horses, which 
they purchase from the Cadadoquioux for merchandize, and j 
pasture them here. They have, also, large numbers of oxen, 
cows, sheep, etc., upon the prairies. Poultry is abundant, and 
fish plentiful. So that, in fact, they lack none of the necessaries 
or conveniences of life. 

Near this village are three mills for grinding grain—one 
wind-mill, owned by the Jesuits, and two horse-mills, belonging 
to the Illinois . The Caskaskias women are very skillful. They 
generally sew together the buffalo-skins, which have wool as 
fine as that of English sheep, with thread of a fine, white 
quality. With this material they also manufacture garments, 
dyed with black, yellow and red colors. These they make simi¬ 
lar to those worn by our women of Brittany, or the loose wrap¬ 
pers of the French ladies. They add to this a head-dress. They 
also wear petticoats. They use a thread in sewing their clothes, 
made from the nerves, or tendons of the deer, which is prepared 
after the following manner: when the nerves, or tendons, of this 
animal are stripped, they are exposed to the sun, twice every 
twenty-four hours, after which, they are beaten, and draw from 
it a thread as fine and white as the most beautiful Moline thread 
of France. 
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The Illinois are very fond of good living, and have frequent 
feasts among themselves. Their choicest meats are the flesh 
of dogs, or wolves, which are brought up and fattened in their 
villages. They are, for the most part, Catholics, and have a 
very large church in their village, which is well arranged in 
1-bu interior. Besides the baptismal fonts, there are three chapels, 
ornamented with a bell and belfry. They regularly attend the 
1711. services, which the Jesuits have translated from the Latin into 
their own language.* They sing, alternately, with the French, 


The Illinois Indians, a tribe of the great Algonquin stock, were once power¬ 
ful on the northern shores of the lakes. Their manners, customs, and religion, 
have been frequently described by travellers and the Jesuit fathers. In a letter 
from Father Marest to Father Germon, from “the village of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the Holy Virgin, Caskaskias, November 12, 1712,” he says: “The 
lUinois are much less barbarous than the other Indians. Christianity, and their 
intercourse with the French have, by degrees, civilized them. This is particularly 
remarked in our village, of which the inhabitants are almost all Christians, and 
has brought many French to establish themselves here, three of whom’have 
married Illinois women. We find in the women a docility and ardor for the 
practice of the Christian virtues. This mission owes its establishment to the late 
Father Gravier. The following is the order we observe, each day, in our mission 

“Early in the morning, we assemble the Catechumens at the church, where 
they have prayers, they receive instruction, and chant canticles. When they have 
retired, mass is said, at which all the Christians assist—the men placed on one 
side and the women on the other. They have prayers, which are followed bv 
giving them a homily, after which each one goes to his labor. We then spend our 
time in visiting the sick, to give them the necessary remedies, and to console 
those who are laboring under any affliction. 

“In the afternoon, all assemble, Christians and Catechumens , men and children, 
young and old, to whom questions are put by the missionary. In the evening, all 
assemble again at the church, to hear instruction, say prayers, and sing hymns. 
On Sundays aijd festivals, we add to the ordinary exercises instructions, which 
are given after the vespers. These hymns are their best instructions, which they 
retain more easily, since the words are set to airs, with which they are taught, 
and which pleases them. They often approach the sacraments; and the custom 
among them is to confess, and to communicate, once a fortnight.” 

Father Gravier was the first who investigated the principles of their language, 
and reduced them to grammatical rules. See Gallatin’s “Vocabulary of Fifty- 
three Indian languages, and Comparative Vocabulary of Sixteen Tribes,” in 
"Archaeologio Americana Vol. II, “Tansactions of the American Ethnological 
Society;” ‘Comparative Vocabulary of the Lenni-Lenape and Algonquin MS.,” in 
the library of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia; M. Smith Barton’s 
“Comparative Vocabularies“Mithridates,” Vol. Ill, Part III, pp. 343, 346, 416, 
417, from La Hontan, Smith, Barton, Long, and Mackenzie; Duponceau’s “Mem- 
■ re sur le Systeme Grammatical des Langues de Quelques Nations Indiennes de 
l Amerique du Nord. Paris, 1838.” 
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the latter, in French, and the former, in their own language. 
When a Frenchman wishes to marry one of their daughters, 
he sends a present, in proportion to his fortune, to the brother 
of the girl; for neither the father nor mother trouble themselves 

about it. 

*711. If the brother receives the present, it is understood he gives 
his consent, and he invites the father and mother to his house, 
and he consults with them. If they find him an honest and 
proper person, the son then divides the present with his parents, 
and, on their part, they give, in return, more valuable presents 
than they receive, which are sent by the son to his intended 
brother-in-law. The next day, the suitor visits the brother and 
parents of the girl, whom he salutes, when all of them at once 
proceed to the Jesuit fathers, who inscribe the marriage agree¬ 
ment in their registers. 

The bans are then published, during three consecutive weeks, 
when, if no objection, is made, the marriage takes place as in 
France. The wedding usually takes place at the house of the* 
bridegroom, which is attended by all the relatives, who, after 
church service in the morning, send to his house the. necessary 
provisions for the occasion. They then conduct the married 
couple home, where a repast is prepared, and, after that, dancing 
begins, and is continued until evening. 

This nation is very brave in war. They use both the gun, 
bow, and arrow, and are not so inhuman as other tribes. The 
children taken by them in war are saved, brought up, and edu¬ 
cated by the Jesuit fathers; but the men, and old people, who 
are capabale of doing an injury, are put to death with a club. 

1711. In September, the frigate Renommee, commanded by M. 
de Remonville, arrived at Dauphine Island, with provisions for 
the colony. He also brought M. de Sainte Helene, midshipman, 
to serve as aid-de-camp to M. de Bienville, his uncle. In No¬ 
vember, M. d’Artaguette, an accomplished gentleman ami 
scholar, returned to France, carrying with him the sincere re¬ 
grets of the colony. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

■712. In January, 1712, M. de Sainte Helene sailed for Vera 
Crus, to purchase provisions for the colony, and, while at anchor 
in the roadstead, his vessel encountered a violent storm, which 
drove it ashore, and, very soon after, it went to pieces. The 
Viceroy of Mexico (the Duke de Linares, who succeeded the 
Duke d’Albuquerque), on hearing of this disaster, sent imme¬ 
diately a vessel to take M. de Sainte Helene and his crew bade 
to Louisiana, with letters for M. de Bienville. In March, a 
frigate, commanded by M. de la Vigne Voisin, arrived in Mobile 
Bay, with letters from M. Ducasse, Governor of St. Domingo, 
to the Viceroy of Mexico. 

1713. On the 17th of March, 1713, it was announced, by the 
firing of a salute, that the frigate Baronnde la Posse, commanded 
by M de la Jonquiere, had arrived in Mobile Bay, with news 
that a peace had been concluded at Utrecht. Among the passen¬ 
gers who came over were M. de la Motte Cadillac,* the new Gov¬ 
ernor-General of Louisiana, Mde. de la Motte, her sons and 
daughters, and servants; besides, twenty-five young girls from 
Brittany, who came with the expectation of finding husbands in 
the colony. M. Duclos, intendant commissary, in place of M. 
d’Artaguette, who had returned to France; M. Le Bas, comp- 


*M. Antoine de la Motte Cadillac was born in Gasoony (France) ; and, before 
he came to Louisiana, had served, with distinction, as an officer in Canada. In 
1 712, he was appointed Governor of Louisiana, and arrived there in May, 1713. 
being a partner of M. de Crozat, they obtained the exclusive privilege of the 
commerce of that vast country for fifteen years. He visited the Illinois country, 
< nd established a post in Alabama. He ordered a fort to be built at the Matches. 
which he called Fort Rosalie , in compliment to Mde. de Pontchartrain, and an¬ 
ther at Natchitoches, to prevent the Spaniards approaching too closely the 
; rench colony. He administered the government of Louisiana till the 9th of 
March 1717, when he resigned and returned to France, where he died in the 
allowing year. 
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troller of finances, M. de Richebourg,* and M. M. Dirigoin and 
La Loire des Ursins, as agents and directors of M. Crozat, 
Marquis de Chatel,** to whom th eing had granted a charter 
of Louisiana, by letters patent;*** and M. de Bienville retained 
as lieutenant-governor of the Colony. At the time of th,} 
transfer, there was in the colony about four hundred persons, 
including twenty negroes. The same ship also brought over a 
large supply of provisions and ammunition, which was deposited 
in the magazines and public stores at Mobile and Dauphine 
Island. A few days after the arrival of M. de la Motte Cadillac, 
he received orders from M. Crozat to send out detachments 
among the Spaniards, for the purpose of trade, and to the 
1713. Illinois, for the same purpose, and also to discover mines. M. 
de la Jonquiere, and M. Dirigoin, the director, was also ordered 
to proceed to Vera Crus, and exchange some of the merchandize 
brought from France, for cattle and horses, of which we were 
greatly in need, and, if possible, to establish a free trade between 
the two countries, to which the Viceroy of Mexico refused to 
give his consent. He would only give them permission to pur¬ 
chase some cattle and provisions, which were delivered to them 
in the roadstead, with orders to weigh anchor, and depart im¬ 
mediately. M. Juchereau de St Denis, a brave and enterprising 
officer, was called to Mobile by M. de la Motte Cadillac, and, 
after his arrival, he made him a proposition to. go to Natchito¬ 
ches, and from thence by land to Mexico, to establish commer¬ 
cial relations with that country, which he accepted, and took 
ten thousand livres worth of merchandize from the public stores, 
and loaded it in five canoes; and, provided with a passport to 
the Spanish Governor, he set out from the fort, and, accom¬ 
panied by twenty men, of which I was one of the number, we 
proceeded on our expedition to Mexico. We stopped at Biloxi . 
where M. de St. Denis resides. From there, I set out in a canoe., 
with two Indians, to go to -the Colapissas, to bring back some 


* Author of “Mcmoirc sur la Premiere des Natchez ” First Series, “Historical 
Collections of Louisiana,” Vol. Ill, pp. 241-252. 

**M. Crozat, Marquis de Chatel, was one of the bankers and great financiers 
v. ho figured in the reign of Louis XIV, and who accumulated a large fortune 
out of the East India trade. He died June 7, 1738. 

***See Letters Patent, First Series, ‘Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 38-42 
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of the Natchitoches* Indians and their families to Biloxi, in 
order that they might accompany us up the Red River, as far as 
their first village. 

Upon my arrival among them, the next day, I was well 
1713. received by both nations; but, upon the following day, when 
I was preparing to depart, jealousy, or rage, took possession of 
the Colapissas, who fell upon the Natchitoches, and attacked 
them with guns and arrows, and, despite of all my efforts to 
restrain them from fighting, seventeen of the Natchitoches were 
killed; and it was with extreme danger and difficulty that I was 
able to save the chief, by covering him with my own body. The 
Colapissas seized upon more than fifty of the Natchitoches 
women and girls;, the remainder of the men dispersed them¬ 
selves in the woods, and, when evening came, they joined me 
like a flock of scattered sheep. I conducted them to M. de St. 
Denis, who was greatly surprised at this tragical event, and 
promised that they should be avenged, and the Colapissas should 
be compelled to return to them all their women and children. 

We remained some jfcime at Biloxi, for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting all we could of the Natchitoches , and succeeded in ob¬ 
taining about thirty more. We then transported our merchan¬ 
dize to the banks of the Mississippi, and proceeded from thence, 
in our canoes, to the Red River. 

i 

We ascended the Mississippi to Pass-Manchac, where we 
killed fifteen buffaloes. The next day, we landed again, and 
killed eight more buffaloes. The next day, we landed again, 
and killed eight more buffaloes, and as many deer. We then 
proceeded directly to the village of the Tonkas, two leagues be¬ 
yond the mouth of Red River, to obtain all the provisions we 
possibly could. M. de St. Denis held an interview with the 
chief of the Tonicas, and engaged him to accompany us, with 
fifteen of his men, it being understood that they would be re¬ 
munerated for their services. We then entered the mouth of 
the Red River (formerly called the Oumas, or Sahloniere, also, 
\7 13. the river of the Natchitoches) , which empties into the Mississippi 


*A small number of the Natchitoches nation was domesticated with the 
Colapissas, on the northern shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
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from the west, its course being from the north-west. At a 
distance of eigth leagues in ascending, on the right hand side, 
we came to a river which empties into Red River, called the 
.Quae hit as {Black River). Five leagues higher up, we came to 
a large prairie, and four leagues further, came to Saline, or 
Salt River. Six leagues above Saline River; we arrived at a 
small stream, upon the banks of which dwells a nation, called 
Tassenogoula, which, in French, signifies the Nation of the 
Rocks. Their village is situated at the base of a chain of hills, 
running north and south. Their cabins are constructed and 
covered in the same manner as those of the Natchez; their 
manners, religion, and customs, being the same, as they lived a 
long time with that nation, from which they separated, on ac¬ 
count of the perpetual wars among them. 

Nine leagues higher up, we came to the falls, extending 
the whole width of the river. Here it became necessary for 
us to make a portage of our canoe's and merchandize, to the 
head of the falls, and, one league above, we encountered an¬ 
other fall, where we were obliged to perform the same opera¬ 
tion. Three leagues beyond this, we entered a branch of the 
Red River, twelve leagues in extent, the terminus of . which 
leads into a small lake, about two leagues in length, and about 
half a league in width. On the right of this lake, the land is 
quite elevated. Two leagues farther on, we came to another 
lake, eight leagues in circuit, and two leagues wide, through 
which this branch of Red River passes; and, ascending five 
leagues more, came to a hill, called FEcore a la Croix (the Bluff 
of the Cross). Near this place, we met the rest of Natchi¬ 
toches, who had come by land, and arrived here before us. 

1713. They were accompanied bv another nation of Indians, called 
the Doustionis, numbering about two hundred men. They fol¬ 
lowed us to the village of the' Natchitoches, nine leagues higher 
up, which is situated upon an island, formed by the separation 
of Red River into two branches. As soon as M. de St. Denis 
arrived there, he assembled the chiefs of the two nations, and, 
in the presence of the chief of the Tonicas, told them they must 
begin to cultivate their lands, that he was about to distribute to 
them the corn and grain he had brought with them for tha' 
purpose. And, moreover, they would always have the French 
among them, whom it would be necessary to supply with the 
means of subsistence. He recommended them to go to work 
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immediately., telling them they would have nothing, to fear from 
hostile nations, so long as they continued united among them¬ 
selves. 

We distributed among them pickaxes, hoes, and axes. Thev 
cut down the trees, with which we constructed two houses in 
their villages, for lodging and storing our merchandize. After 
remaining here six weeks, we set out, on the 23rd of August, 
to explore the Spanish territory,* taking with us twelve French¬ 
men, fifteen Tonicas, and as many of the Natchitoches as guides. 
Ten Frenchmen were left to guard the merchandize in the 
1714. Natchitoches village, with the injunction to keep close watch 
over it. I was one of those who accompanied M. de St. Denis. 
We went, by land, to the village of the Assinais, because the 
river, above Natchitoches, is impeded by timber. After a inarch 
of twenty-two days, we arrived among the Assinais.** During 
the entire route, we had lived on the products of our hunting. 
Our rations consisted of an ear of corn, and a piece of buffalo 
meat. The Assinais were astonished at seeing us, as they had 
never before seen any French, and had only seen some half- 
nakes, half-civilized Spaniards, who, for five years past, had 
ceased to visit them. They chanted the calumet of peace to 
M. de St. Denis, who gave them presents, and employed them 
as guides in search of the Spaniards. 

In their village, we found a woman, named Angelica, who 
had been baptized by the Spanish priests. She spoke Spanish 


*In thL expedition, M. de Si. Denis was instructed to explore the country 
westward, and to observe the movements of the Spaniards on the Rio del Norte, 
and to see if they had advanced into Louisiana, now Texas. No settlement had 
then been made by them east of that river; but they claimed jurisdiction over all 
that country to Red River, under the name of the province of “Texas”. The more 
effectually to hold this country, the French, afterwards, established a mission 
and fort on the upper tributaries of the Sabine , which was held until the treaty of 
1763, when Louisiana was ceded to Spain. 

**The name of this nation is written in different ways, by travellers since 
the time of LaSalle. Cents Assinais, Assonys, a numerous and powerful nation, 
made up of many different tribes, who roamed over the whole country of Texas, 
from the Bay of St. Bernard {St, Louis) to the Red River, the customs, manners, 
and religion of which were not different from other tribes in the West. But few 
words of this nation are found in early writers. 
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very well; and, as M. de St. Denis was familiar with that 
language, he made use of her as the chief interpretess. We 
took but few provisions with us, as we could not obtain any 
among the Assinais, and were COMPELLED AGAIN TO 
SUBSIST BY HUNTING. Despite, however, of want and 
fatigue, we were sustained by the hope of soon being recom¬ 
pensed by the discoveries which awaited us. We pursued our 
journey, in this way, for the distance of one hundred and fifty 
1714. leagues, and, at the end of a month and a half, reached the 
first Spanish village called El Presidio del Norte (the village 
of the River of the North), which is situated on the banks of 
the river of that name. 

As soon as we arrived there, Don Senor Raimond, a captain 
of Spanish cavalry, came to speak with M. de St. Denis, and 
learn the object of his visit, and what' he wished. M. de St. 
Denis told him that he had been sent there by the Governor of 
Louisiana, for the purpose of opening commercial relations with 
the Spaniards. The captain, who was a man of good sense, 
replied, that he had no authority in the premises, but would 
write to the Governor of Caouis, and give him an answer, when 
the orders of his superior were received. He then provided 
lodgings for the soldiers, and invited M. de St. Denis to his own 
house, accompanied by a surgeon, Jalot, his valet, and myself. 
We waited full six weeks without receiving an answer front 
the Governor of Caouis, as he, in turn, had sent a similar mes¬ 
sage to the Governor of Paraille, a small town about thirty 
leagues from Caouis * for his advice. These towns are about 
sixty leagues distant from the River of the North (Rio del 
Norte ) Mining, and coining silver, are carried on by the in¬ 
habitants. of both places. 

At length, Don Gaspardo Anaya, the Governor of Caouis , 
sent an officer and twenty-five cavalry to the village where we 
were, with an order to bring M. de St. Denis before him. He 
told us, upon his departure, to wait his return in this village, 

f 

where he would direct his order and information. We remained 
there over a month—I at the house of the captain, and the 
soldiers and Indians at their several lodgings, until we received 
1714. the order from M. de St. Denis to return to Natchitoches; be- 


*The town of Caouis is about seven hundred and fifty miles from Mexico. 
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cause the Governor of Caouis, after an examination of the 
passport of M. de St. Denis, resolved to send him to Mexico, 
three hundred leagues distant, where he arrived on the 25th of 
June, and did not return until the following year (1715). 

• t 

The rest of us had to depart, immediately, upon the re¬ 
ception of our orders, which we did, with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance; for the Spanish damsels of that village were very agree¬ 
able to us, and were themselves vexed at our departure. I gave 
the captain—at whose house M. de St. Denis and I had lodged— 
my most sincere thanks for his kindness and hospitality. His 
name was Don Pedro de Villescas. He had two daughters, one 
of whom (Donna Maria) was subsequently married to M. de 
St. Denis, upon his return from Mexico. We set off upon our 
journey with great regret, and few provisions, and were two 
months in reaching the village of the Assinais, as we were often 
obliged to stop and hunt, in order to obtain subsistence. 

At the village of the Assinais, we stopped for repose and 
provisions. There were but few Indians in the village at the time, 
as they were out upon a war expedition against the Kitaesechis 
(Keechies).* They make war quite different from the Indians 
on the banks of the Mississippi. They are all mounted on horse¬ 
back, with quivers fashened behind, filled with arrows. Thev 
carry a bow, and small shield made of buffalo-hide, which is 
held in the left hand, and is intended to protect them from the 
arrows of their enemies. They have no other curb or bridal 
]714. for their horses than a piece of hair-rope; their stirrups are 
made of the same material, which are fastened to deer-skin, 
three or four in thickness, thus forming their saddle. 

The Assinais returned from their expedition the day after 
we arrived in their village, forming a body of one hundred and 
fifty armed and mounted men, who were all excellent horsemen. 
Of six prisoners whom they captured, only two were brought 
to their village, the others having been killed and eaten by them 
during the journey. They exposed these two unfortunate 
prisoners upon the public square, with their hands tightly bound 


*Keechies, a tribe of Indians, related to the Pants or Pawnees, living on the 
Canadian River. See Whipple’s Vocabulary; Railroad Reports, Vol. II. 
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behind their backs, and guarded by twelve men, to prevent them 
from entering into any of the cabins; for if, by any ruse or 
force, a prisoner can take refuge in one of their cabins, he is 
a precious morsel, to be eaten by their women and children. 
After this repast is over, they untie their prisoners from the 
frames, cut them up in pieces, which is served up to each family, 
and cooked in a pot. During the operation of cooking, these 
cannibals ( anthropophagi ) keep up a dance while eating them, 

Their neighbors, with whom they were at war, were called 
the Aquodoces (Nacogdoches) , residing about ten leagues from 
their village, the Cadodaqitioux, about forty leagues off to the 
north, and the Three Canesr about one hundred leagues in a 
1714. northern direction. All those nations make war on horseback; 
and each warrior possesses from three to four of those animals. 

Upon leaving them, we passed through a village of Indians, 
called the Yatasses** whom we persuaded to come with us, and 
live among the Natchitoches, where we conducted them, with 
their women, children, and cattle. They have resided together, 
ever since, in perfect harmony and good feeling. 

On our return to Natchitoches, we found the twelve French¬ 
men whom we had left to guard the merchandize, and told them 
that we had orders from M, de St. Denis to wait here for him. 
The Tonicas left us here, and returned to their homes. 


*The Three Canes, or Tazvakcnoes, lived on the head-branches of the Rio 
Brasoa, towards Santa Fe, about two hundred miles from Nacogdoches. They 
spoke the same language as the Pants or Towiaches, a warlike tribe on the bank> 
of the Platte, Kansas, and head-waters of the Red River. See Say ? s “Vocabulary 
of Indian Languages,” 8vo, Philadelphia, 1822; Gallatin’s “Synopsis;” Balbi' 
“Atlas Fthnographiqiic,” Tab. 41, No. 738. 

**There are but few of this tribe now living. Their village, a few years ago. 
was in the district of the Natchitoches, where the French had a station. They 
speak the Caddo language. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1714. I was yet among the Natchitoches , awaiting the return of 
M. de St. Denis, but. seeing that we weu getting short of pro¬ 
visions, I descended the river in a canoe, with six of my com¬ 
rades to' obtain food among the Natchez, where I met the 
Messrs, de la Loire des Ur sins, who informed me of their in¬ 
tentions. 

I found, among the Natchez, some slaves belonging to the 
nation of the Chao nations (Shawanees), who had been captured 
by a strong party of Chicahas, Yazons , and Natchez, who under 
the pretext of visiting their village for the purpose of dancing* 
the calumet of peace, had attacked them in the most base and 
treacherous manner, and killed their Grand Cltief, with most of 
1714. his family, took eleven prisoners, among whom was the wife of 
the chief, and brought them to the Natchez. 

I used all the efforts in my power to have them liberated, 
but was unsuccessful. I was very much astonished to meet 
three Englishmen there, who had come with the intention of 
purchasing them as slaves. They are the cause of exciting those 
savages to war with each other, as it enabled them to purchase 
a large number of slaves, whom they convey into Carolina to 
work on their plantations. 

In the meantime, M. de la Loire des Ursins received orders 
from M. de la Motte Cadillac to arrest a certain English officer, 
or lord, who had come to Louisiana for the purpose of tampering 
with the tribes dwelling upon the borders of the Mississippi. 
He was then among the Natchez. 

After sending off the canoe, loaded with flour, to my 


*This dance of the calumet of peace is a solemn ceremony, and different from 
the dance of the calumet of war, which they only perform on important occasions, 
such as to confirm an alliance, or make peace with their neighbors. They also 
perform it when they come to pay a visit to a nation, on which occasion they 
get up a grand entertainment. The calumet is made like a common tobacco pipe, 
but larger, and is fixed to a hollow reed, to hold it for smoking. The head is 
made of baked clay, or red stone, to look like the head of a bird, or animal, and 
very much ornamented with feathers of different colors. 
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comrades, who were waiting for it at the Natchitoches, I, with 
two Frenchmen, remained to assist M. de la Loire in the execu¬ 
tion of the orders he had received. We dared not arrest him 
in the village of the Natchez for fear of giving offence, and of 
opposition, on their part, to the measure. But, not doubting that 
he would descend the river, we determined to' waylay him on 
his journey. Before leaving the village, M. de la Loire resolved, 
however, to have an interview with him, in order to discover his 
designs. Having approached him, he asked him if he had come 
to make any purchases among the Natchez. He replied, very 
frankly, that he, with two Englishmen, had visited the Natchez, 
for the purpose of purchasing peltries, and that it was his in¬ 
tention to go among the Colapissas, on his way down the river, 
thence among the Choctaws , where he had a depot of merchandize 
1714. and peltry, and from thence would return, by land, into Carolina, 
in company with the other Englishmen,-who were, like himself, 
engaged in traffic with the Indians. 

After his conversation, M. de la Loire des Ursins rejoined 
us. I advised him to let him take his departure first, so that 
he would not distrust us, and that, should he get in advance a 
day, I was sure we could overtake him. M. de la Loire took 
my advice, and permitted him to depart. 

The next day, twelve of us descended the river,- in two 
canoes. We learned, from some Indian hunters, the Englishman 
was at the village of the Tonicas , which nation were chanting to 
him the calumet, a circumstance that obliged us to pass lower 
dowii^ and wait for him at Manchac, where we found the Taen - 
sas , who had abandoned their village on account of the continual 
wars waged against them by the Oumas. We prevailed upon 
them to accompany us to Mobile , where land would be given to 
them to cultivate, which offer they accepted. 

We landed near an encampment of Indians, whom we de¬ 
sired to awaken us, should they see a canoe passing in which 
there was an Englishman. The chief showed us the presents 
he had given him, and told us he had crossed over to the other 
side of the river, where he had stopped for the purpose oi 
passing the night. We took with us two Tensas chiefs as guides, 
and crossed the river. We found him occupied in sketching, and 
he was much surprised to see us approach, armed with muskets, 
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and, yet more, when M. de la Loire informed him that he had 
an order to arrest and conduct him to Mobile. He observed 
1714. that the two nations were at peace, that they could find nothing 
to reproach him for, and that if it were exacted of him to go, 
it must be done by force. M. de la Loire, who had orders to 
take him, dead or alive, replied, that he arrested him in the name 
of the King, and, at the same time, seized hold of him. He en¬ 
deavored to make some resistance, but uselessly. We embarked 
him in one of our canoes, and the fifteen Choctaws who ac¬ 
companied him followed us, as did also the Taensas , to whom 
we abandoned the merchandize found in the canoe of the Eng¬ 
lishman, and conducted him to Mobile, without stopping, where 
we delivered him up to M. de Bienville, as M. de la Motte 
Cadillac had gone up the river among the Illinois. 

M. de Bienville gave to the Taensas the place formerly oc¬ 
cupied by the Chaouanons (Shawanees). and Taouatchas, two 
leagues distant from the fort. The English officer remained at 
Mobile but three days, where he was very kindly treated by M. 
de Bienville. He was then set at liberty, and profitted by it to 
visit Pensacola , where he was also kindly received, and treated 
by the Spanish Governor, Don Guxman. He left Pensacola to 
visit the Alibamons , but, having fallen upon a party of Thornes 
hunters, he was captured and slain. We heard of this accident 
some two months after. M. de Bienville sent home the fifteen 
Choctaws who had accompanied the English lord in his voyage 
down the Mississippi Upon their arrival at their village, they 
did not fail to tell that the Englishman had been captured bv 
the French; whereupon,- the Choctaws killed all the English 
dwelling among them, and pillaged their merchandize. The 
1714. other nations imitated their example, so that the evils which 
the English had planned to inflict upon the French reacted 
upon themselves. 

The Choctaws were not alone in committing hostilities 
against the English, for the Cherokees, the Abeikas, and the 
Alibamons, who lived in the vicinity of Carolina, went, to the 
number of three thousand warriors, to invade Carolina, where 
they burned and pillaged a great number, of dwellings,, made 
many prisoners of men and women, as well as negroes, ram} 
brought them all to their villages. When M. de-Bienville .re¬ 
ceived this information, he immediately provided for the ‘re- 
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demption of all the English—men, women, and children and 
sent every one, who desired it, hack to their ‘homes. M. de la 
Loire des Ursins then reascended the river to the Natchez. 
M. de la Motte Cadillac returned at the end of the year from 
the mines in Illinois, and afterwards sent fifty miners there to 
commence mining operations. 

The twelve Frenchmen who remained among the Natchi¬ 
toches, tired of waiting the return of M. de St. Denis, and, 
falling short of provisions, came to Mobile , with the merchandize 
entrusted to their care. The Grand Chief of the Indians, who 
dwelt upon the borders of Carolina , and who had the title of 
Emperor, came to Mobile with the chiefs of the other nations, 
to chant the calumet of peace with M. de la Motte Cadillac. The 
principal chief of the Alibarnons , in company with the Emperor, 
proposed to M. de la Motte Cadillac to make peace, and construct 
a fort among them, at the expense of his nation—such a one 
as the French should desire. He took him at his word, and 
1714. sent Captain de la Tour, two lieutenants, and one hundred men, 
to their country, and selected an elevated spot, upon the banks 
of the Coosa River, at double the distance of musket-shot from 
their village, where the Indians helped them construct a fort, 
about three hundred feet square, with lodgings for both officers 
and soldiers, and a large magazine for ammunition and pro¬ 
visions.* We have always, since, preserved this fort, which we 
called Port Toulouse , and kept it constantly garrisoned with 
troops and munitions of war, because it is situated in the direct 
route in going to, and returning from, Carolina and Georgia. 
As yet, no permanent settlement was made at the Natchez . 


*This fort was built on the banks of the Coosa, four miles above the junction 
of that river, with the Tallapoosa, After the peace of 1762, it was occupied by 
the.English. In the war of the United States with Great Britain, in 1812, General 
Jackson built a new fort on its ruins, which took his name. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

{714. At the end of the year 1714, M. de Tissenet, from Canada 
.arrived at Mobile, to enter the service of M. Crozat. He 
brought with him some specimens of minerals (lead) from the 
mines in the neighborhood of Caskaskias, that had been given 
him by some Canadians, in which M. de la Motte Cadillac dis¬ 
covered some silver, and concluded to visit them privately. He 
set out, accordingly, for the Illinois, in January, 1715, to explore 
1715. the lead mines fourteen leagues to the west of the Mississippi, 
and, after his departure, M. de Bienville took measures to put a 
stop to the English trading with the Choctaws, and other Indian 
nations in the neighborhood of the French, and on the Mis¬ 
sissippi. In July, a boat arrived at the fort, and reported that 
several Indian tribes had fallen upon the English trading in 
their villages, and had massacred a number of them. 

On the 15th of August, a brig of war, the Dauphine, com¬ 
manded by M. Berranger, arrived at Dauphine Island, with 
provisions for the colony, and two companies of infantry, conn 
manded by M. M. Bajot and Marigny de Mandeville.* In the 
1715. same vessel also came M. Rogoen, to relieve M. Dirigoin, one 
of M. Crozat’s directors. After landing the troops and pro¬ 
visions, the Dauphin returned to France with M. Dirigoin, and 
' dispatches for M. Crozat. 

In the meantime, M. de Bienville received orders from the 
King to commence an establishment at the Natches:. The news 
that four Canadians, descending the Mississippi from the Illinois, 
had been assassinated by the Natchez, caused M. de Bienville to 
hasten his departure for their country. He had ordered one 
company of infantry to be sent there, to make it his headquar¬ 
ters. He set out, accordingly, and arrived at the fort on the 
Mississippi, where he found M. M. de Pailloux and de Riche- 
bourg with the provisions he had sent from Mobile, and ordered 
them to proceed to the Tonicas , a post which had been estab¬ 
lished some time before, two leagues above the mouth of Red 


*This officer, whose descendants still reside in Louisiana, and who are among 
the most distinguished families there, afterwards wrote a “Memoirc sur la 
Louisiane ” which was published in Paris, 1759. 
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River, on the borders of a lake, where they arrived on the 23d of 
April. M. Davion, the missionary at the Tonicas, warned M. 

1716. de Bienville to be upon his guard with the Tonicas. A short 
time after, M. de la Loire des Ursins, the elder, descended from 
the Natchez to Mobile, and, on his way down, he met a canoe 
with four Frenchmen, who were ascending the river to the 
Illinois for the purpose of traffic. Upon their arrival at the 
Natchez, they engaged four of that nation to assist them on 
their voyage up the river, as the current was, at that time, very 
rapid. Upon reaching Petit Gulf, they encamped for the night, 

1716. and, while asleep, the Indians killed them, and threw them into 
the river, and then descended the river with the merchandize 
to their village, where they made a division of it. 


I was at the Natchez when this occurred. M. de Bienville 
rejoined them at the Tonicas, and sent a Frenchman to inform 
the Natchez that he was coming to form a settlement among 
them. After receiving the calumet from the Tonicas, he en¬ 
camped upon an island, where he had ordered an entrenchment 
to be made, and barracks for the provisions and ammunition he 
brought with him. On the 27th of April, three Natchez cheifs 
arrived, and presented the calumet, which M. de Bienville re¬ 
jected. until satisfaction was rendered for the Frenchmen they 
had killed. They were confounded at this reply, and the Littk 
Chief lowered his calumet, and raised his eyes and arms to the 
Sun, and invoked the forgiveness of M. de Bienville. He then 
presented the calumet again, which M. deBienville refused, until 
the White Chief and accomplices of the murder should be given 
up, and placed in irons. As the water of the Mississippi con¬ 
tinued to rise, it caused a great deal of sickness, and obliged 
him to send the sick to the village of the Tunicas, which was 
upon high ground, where they remained until they got well. 
On the 17th of May, the prisoners proposed to M. de Bienville 
to send two of their chiefs to the Great Chief of the Natchez, for 
the heads of the murderers. They brought him, at last, the head 
of the brother of the Great Chief, called the Arrow, who was one 
of the murderers, and had been a great disturber of the public 
peace. The punishment of this chief restored peace, and it wa- 
1716. now stipulated that the Natchez should furnish the lumber to 
build a fort in their country for the safety of the French. Thus 
ended the first war, or difficulty with the Natchez. The work 
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was now commenced on the fort, under the direction of M. de 
Pailloux, who was appointed, by M. de Bienville, commandant. 

On the 22d of July, M. de Bienville having been informed 
that the fort was almost finished, he ordered the chief of the 
Tunicas to furnish him with thirty men to aid him in ascending 
the river, which was still very rapid, as he had but six men 
remaining in health. On the 26th, we arrived at the Natchez, 
and the Great Chief furnished him with one hundred men to 
remove his effects from the canoes to the fort. The next day, 
we placed the few soldiers who remained in health to work upon 
the fort until the 2d of August, when it was entirely inclosed; and 
the Natchez covered the barracks, store-house, guard-house, and 
magazine with bark, which was finished on the 5th. On the 25th, 
y asous adfid six hundred Natchez, without arms, 
came to dance the calumet before the fort, to show their joy at 
having the French established among them. On the 28th, M. de 
Bienville seeing that all was tranquil, and had nothing to fear 
from the Natchez, gave instructions to M. de Pailloux what to 
do, and took his departure, the next day, for Mobile, where he 
had to render an account to M. de la Motte Cadillac. 

On the 4th of October, he arrived at Fort Louis de la Mo¬ 
bile, where he found an order from the King, appointing him 
commander-in-chief of the colony, during the absence of M. de 
•716. l’Epiney, who had been appointed governor in place of M. de la 
Motte Cadillac. 

In October, M. M. de St. Denis, le Roy, la Freniere, and 
Beaulieu freres, formed a commercial partnership, and pur¬ 
chased, from the store of M. Crozat, sixty thousand livres worth 
of merchandize to sell to the Spaniards in the kingdom of New 
Leon, and, on the 10th of October, they set out from Mobile to 
go to Mexico. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1717. On the 9th of March, 1717, three of M. de Crozat’s ships 

arrived in the roads, off Dauphine Island, from France. The 

Duclos. commanded bv M. de Golville, the Paon, by M. Dusant- 
/ • 

Santille, and the Peace, by M. Jary. They brought over M. de 
rRpinay. the new governor, and M. Hubert, Intendant Com¬ 
missary,* to succeed M. Duclos; also, M. M. d’Art.aguette, 
Gouris, Dubreuil, Guenot, Aruths de Bonil, Trefontaine, and j 
Mossy, who came to establish settlements in Louisiana. Having 
heard of their arrival, M. de Bienville went to pay his respects 
to them, when the new governor presented him with the Cross 
of St. Louis, which his Majesty had sent him as a reward for 
his distinguished service in the colony. The arrival of the new 
governor caused much dissatisfaction at first, as he wished to 
enforce new regulation. On the 25th of August, M. de St. 
Denis returned to Mobile from his voyage of discoveries. 

3 717. M. M. De l’Epinay and de Bienville, seeing there was no 
good anchorage for ships coming from France, ordered a new 
fort to be built upon the main-land, opposite Ship Island . The 
place selected was one league west of Old Biloxi, opposite the 
anchorage of Ship Island, which was afterwards called Nezv 
Biloxi . The transport ship Dauphine, commanded by M. Ber- 
ranger, having arrived, and brought a great number of carpenters 
and masons, they were put to work on the new fort. Afterwards, 
the attention of the colonists was also directed to the choice of 
a location for a city, on the right bank of the Mississippi, which 
M. de Bienville had reported to the new governor as the most 
favorable location for a great commercial emporium. 

In the month of August, 1717, a company was formed in 


♦The Commissaire Ordonnateur, or Intendant Commissary, was an officer 
who had, in colonial times, an extended authority, civil and military, but subordinate 
to that of the Governor. 
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France, under the title of the Western Company of the Indies,* 
and M. Crozat’s charter was, at his request, revoked, as he had 
1717. expended large sums of money without deriving any profits, 
although the colony had increased in population, and several 
forts had been erected. In the meantime, however, the Span- • 
iards had advanced from the west to the east side of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte** By this arrangement, made with the West¬ 
ern Company, the province of Louisiana reverted solely into 
the hands of the King of France. 

*The plan of this company was not unlike that of the British Bast Indian 
Company, and possessed powers and privileges nearly enial. But the plunder of 
a savage wilderness could not yield such immense revenues as an ancient, wealthy, 
and effeminate empire; hence, the reason it failed. The charter had a legal 
existence of twenty-five years. It was authorized to monopolize the commerce 
of all the colonies in New Prance; to make treaties with the Indian tribes; to 
declare and prosecute war against them in defence of the colony; to grant lands, 
erect forts, levy troops, raise recruits, and to open and work all mines of precious 
metals which might be discovered. It was permitted, and authorized, to nominate 
and present men for the office of Governor, and for commanders of troops, and 
to commission the latter, subject to the King’s removal; to remove inferior judges 
and civil officers; to build and equip ships of war. The King also granted, for 
the use of the company, all the forts, magazines, guns, ammunition, and vessels, 
pertaining to the province of Louisiana. Among the obligations imposed upon the 
company was the stipulation to introduce into Louisiana six thousand white per¬ 
sons, and three thousand negro slaves, and to protect the colonists from Indian 
outrages. See Letters Patent, granted to this company, First Series “Historical 
Collections of Louisana,” Vol. Ill, pp. 49-59, 

**In the last two years of Mr. Crozat’s administration, the Spaniards had 
advanced from the mission of “St, John the Baptiste,” on the east side of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte, to the mission of “ San Antonio de Bexar,” on the west side 
of that river, and north-east side of San Antonio River . Advancing still further, 
they established a mission at La Bahia, thirty miles north of the Bay of St. 
Bernard {Matagorda) , which they designated “Espiritu Santo,” near the present 
town of Goliad, to establish their claims, by occupation ( primo occupante) , to the 
province of Texas. They were, however, a few years too late, as the French had 
already, under M. de la Salle, in 1785, built a fort on St, Bernards Bay, and 
took possession of the country of Texas, with the usual formalities, which gave a 
complete title to France. These are the oldest towns in Texas, now one of the 
largest States in the American Union. Subsequently, however, and during the 
Spanish dominion over Louisiana, after the treaty of Fontainebleau, in 1762, they 
established a mission of “San Miguel le Linarez” upon the banks of the Adaies, 
now called Spanish Lake; also, several missions among the Assinais (Cenis) 
Indians, about one hundred and forty miles west of Red River, in the region 
designated by them as New Philippine. The French kept a jealous eye towards 
these encroachments, but they were too feeble to resist them—although, for more 
than thirty years before the arrival of the Spaniards, they kept up a military 
force, and claimed possession. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1718. On the 9th of February, 1718, three ships of the Western 
Company, the Dauphine, the Vigilant, and the Neptune , com¬ 
manded by M. M. Dupuis, Arnaudin, and B err anger, arrived 
at Dauphine Island, and brought over M. de Boisbriant the 
King’s lieutenant, and a commission for M. de Bienville, as 
governor.* This appointment gave general satisfaction* as no 


*Sieur Lemoyne de Bienville, the second Royal Governor, was the brother of 
Pierre Lemoyne d’Iberville, the first Royal Governor of Louisiana, and was born 
at Montreal, Canada, in 1672. He entered the military service of France at an 
early age, and distinguished himself as a brave and efficient officer in the capture 
oi Fort Nelson (Bourbon ) by M. dTberville. and afterwards in a brilliant naval 
engagement with the English, in Hudson's Bay, in which his brother, with a 
single-frigate of fifty guns, sunk an English frigate of fifty-five guns, took a 
frigate of thirty-two guns, and put to flight one of thirty guns, in September, 
1697. In this engagement he was severely wounded, and, shortly after, sailed for 
France, to recruit his health, where he joined the expedition, under the command 
of M. dTberville, to colonize Louisiana. 

After a prosperous voyage, the fleet arrived in the Gulf of Mexico in January, 
1699. In company with M. M. dTberville, de Sauvol, and Father Anastase, he 
set out a few days after, in two boats, in search of the Mississippi river, which 
they entered, and explored, as far as the Portage de la Croix. On their return 
to the fleet, M. DTberville ordered a fort to be built at {Old)Biloxi, the command 
of which he gave to M. de Sauvol de la Villantray, a young and accomplished 
officer, who had accompanied the expedition. 

M. de Bienville was appointed second in command, with orders from his 
brother, on his return to France, to visit the numerous Indian tribes on the 
rivers, bays, and lakes of Louisiana, and secure their friendship by making them 
presents. 

In August, 1701, M. de Sauvol died of yellow fever, and was succeeded by 
M. de Bienville. A war broke out, soon after, between France, Spain, and 
England, which left, for a while, the colony unprotected; and the King ordered 
the head-quarters of the colony at Biloxi to be removed to Fort Louis de la Mobile . 

The long absence of M. dTberville from the Gulf of Mexico, who was ordered 
to attack the English towns on the Atlantic coast, left the colony unprotected and 
embarrassed. The government of M, de Bienville, which encouraged the hos¬ 
tility of his enemies, and being without the powerful support of his brother at 
the Court of France, they pushed their intrigues so persistently, that they caused 
his removal from office in 1707. His successor (M. de Mueys) did not, however, 
live to reach the colony, and M. de Bienville continued in command till the 
transfer of Louisiana to M. Crozat. On the arrival of the new governor (M. de 
Ja Motte Cadillac), M, de Bienville was retained as Lieutenant-governor, and was 
ordered to form settlements on the Mississippi river; and, having built a fort at 
Natchez, he returned to Mobile. 

In 1717, M. de l’Epinay, the new governor, arrived from France, and brougL 
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1718. one better knew the wants and resources of the colony. The 
first act of his administration was to make arrangements to 
remove the head-quarters of the colonial government from the 
sterile lands of Biloxi, Mobile, and St. Louis Bays , to the rich 


M. de Bienville the decoration of the Cross of St. Louis, and a royal patent, 
conceding to him Horn Island , on the coast of Louisiana, as a reward for the 
eminent services he had rendered the colony. In 1718, he succeeded M. de I’Epinay, 
and laid out New Orleans as the future capital of Louisiana. In the meantime, the 
Spaniards had quietly advanced from Mexico to the east side of the Rio Grande, 
and took possession of the country now known as the State of Texas. It was 
impossible for him to check this encroachment of the Spaniards, in consequence of 
the feeble condition of the colony, till the winter of 1719-20, when he dispatched 
M. de la Harpe to build a fort at Natchitoches. On peace being restored, M. de 
Bienville, in 1722, removed his head-quarters to New Orleans, and emigrants from 
France and Germany began to arrive in great numbers. The Indians, however, 
began to be very troublesome, and threatened the colonists with extermination. 
The forts on the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers were attacked in large force, and so 
complete was the massacre, that but few of the colonists reached New Orlean. 

The clamor of the colonists was so great against M. de Bienville, that his 
enemies succeeded in having him recalled to France. He was succeeded by M. 
Perier, who prosecuted the war against the Indians until they were subdued. But 
it involved the Western Company in an enormous debt, which following so 
closely upon the failure of the financial schemes of John Law, that they surren¬ 
dered their charter to the Crown, which was finally accepted in 1732; and the 
King, seeing the precarious situation of Louisiana, reappointed M. de Bienville, 
who was then in France, Governor, and early in the autumn of 1734, he arrived in 
New Orleans, where he was received with acclamations of joy. 

He immediately organized an army to punish the Chickasaws, and attacked 
them in their strongholds, but was repulsed, with considerable loss. He returned 
to New Orleans, and, in the spring of 1737, led another expedition against them, 
in which he was more successful. They sued for peace, agreeing to drive out 
the English traders from among them. This campaign closed his military and 
civil career jn Louisiana. He returned to France under a cloud of censure from 
his government, although he had faithfully served his country, in Louisiana, for 
more than forty years. In, the twenty-five years he resided in, France, he never, 
however, for a moment lost sight of the interests of the colony. He sympathized 
with her misfortunes, and rejoiced in her prosperity; and, when the French King 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, in 1762, he did not cease to implore his Majesty, with 
tears in his eyes, not to place his subjects in the hands of the tyrannical Spaniards. 

M. de Bienville died in Paris, on the 7th of March, 1767, and was buried with 
military honors in the cemetery of Montmarte. And, although more than a century 
and a half has elapsed since he founded the city of New Orleans , no monument, 
not even of the smallest dimension, has yet been erected to his memory, nor 
portrait placed in the capitol of that gallant State, to remind the present and 
future generations of one of the bravest, best., and purest men that ever governed 
Louisiana. 
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country bordering on the Mississippi, the site for which he had 
selected, and sent workmen and laborers there the year before, to 
lay the foundation of the future capital of Louisiana. They 
removed the trees and bushes, traced the streets and squares, 
and dug drains around each, to carry off the waste water from 
the overflowings of the river in high water; and also threw 
up an embankment in front and around the city, to protect it 
1718. from inundation. Afterwards, agreeably to instructions from 
the Western Company, M. de Bienville sent a detachment of 
fifty soldiers, under command of his brother, M r de Chateaugue, 
to take possession of St. Joseph's Bay, and to construct a fort 
there, which he left in command of M. de Gousy, and, after¬ 
wards, set out to visit the place, on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which he had selected for his head-quarters, which he named 
New Orleans. The Dauphine, Vigilant, and Neptune, returned 
to France, and, on the 6th of March, the ships Duchess de 
Naoilles, and the Marin, commanded by M. M. de la Salle and 
Japy, arrived at Ship Island, and brought over five hundred 
persons to establish themselves on the concessions. The first 
of those concessions (grants of land) was that of M. Paris du 
Vernay, under the direction of M. Dubuisson, who brought over 
with him his brother, two sisters, and twenty-five persons. This 
concession was located twenty-eight leagues above New Orleans, 
on the site of the old Baya-Ogoulas village. Besides the culti¬ 
vation of the land, the raising of silk-worms and manufacture 
of silk was to be established; to accomplish which, they brought 
over a large number of mulberry trees. 

The next concession was that of M. de Mueys, which was 
placed under the direction of his two nephews, M. M. de la Loire 
des Ursins, and two other persons, named Chastan and Roue, to¬ 
gether with eighty laborers and servants, and located on the site of 
the old Tensas village. Messieurs Brossart Brothers, merchants of 
the city of Lyons, came over to locate a settlement among 
the hi at chit oc he s', on Red River, called the St. Jerome, or Nat¬ 
chitoches River. M. Benard de la Harpe, of St. Malo, also came 
1718. over, with twenty-five persons, to settle in the village of the 
Cadodaquious, one hundred leagues above Natchitoches. M. do 
la Houssaye, a gentleman of Picardy, France, with fifteen per¬ 
sons, also came over to settle on a concession, near the great, 
village of the Notches, (twelve miles east of the present city oi 
that name), on a little river (St. Catherine's Creek), which 
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now belongs to the author of these annals, who purchased it of 
them. M. de Chantous, and M. M. le Page, du Pratz, and 
Legras, also brought over eight persons each, to settle on the 
site of the old Choupitoulas village above Nezv Orleans, on the 
same side of the river. 

M. de Boisbriant, who arrived in the Duchess de Naoilles, 
brought over commissions from his Majesty, conferring on M. 
Pailloux the rank of major, and to Diron, the brother of M. 
d’Artaguette, the rank of captain of a company of troops de¬ 
stined for the Illinois, and, before his departure, M. de Bois¬ 
briant was made a Knight of the Order of St. Louis, and Gov¬ 
ernor of Illinois. In the beginning of October, M. de Boisbriant 
set out, with several officers, to go to the Illinois. At the same 
time, M. de La Harpe embarked, with fifty men, for his con¬ 
cession on Red River , with orders to establish a post there, and 
ascertain the number of Indian tribes in the country. M 
Barnaval went up with him as far as Matches, to take the place 
of M, Blondel, who had been ordered to Natchitoches to relieve 
M. de Tissenet, the latter being ordered to join M. de Boisbriant 
at the Illinois. M. de la Loire accompanied them as director 
of the bureau and stores of the company. 

1718. At the same time, M. de Bienville sent M. de la Boulaye, 
lieutenant, with thirty men, to establish a fort among the Yasous. 
Upon his arrival there, he selected an elevated situation, about 
four leagues from the mouth of that river, on the right hand 
side ascending, and only a short distance from their village, 
where he built a fort. Some days after the departure of M. 
Pierre Dugne de Boisbriant for the Illinois, the two ships, the 
Duchess de Noailles and Marin, returned to France, taking with 
them M. M. de 1’Epinay and d’Ortus. 

M. de Bienville received a letter from M. Dubuisson, who 
was in chage of the concession of M. Paris du Vernay, estab¬ 
lished at the village of the Bayagoulas, that there was no safety 
upon the concession, so long as the French were at war with 
the Chetimaches. Upon this information, M. de Bienville sent 
the author of the annals of Louisiana among the Chetimaches 
to negotiate a peace. Although this commission was a perilous 
one, I, nevertheless, accepted it, because I spoke their language 
very well, and was acquainted with their chiefs. I did not go 
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directly to their village but went to the Oumas first, where I 
expected to meet some of the Chetimaches , who often came there. 
Nor was I disappointed in my conjectures, for I met three 
there, and informed them that I had instructions from Governor 
de Bienville to make a treaty of peace with them. They appeared 
delighted with this information, because, during their war with 
the French, they were treated as enemies by all the other nations. 
who~ every day sent out parties against him, and destroyed them 
in great numbers. They did not hesitate to follow me to the 
1718. concession of M. Paris du Vernay, whither I conducted them, 
about seven leagues distant. When we arrived there, M. Du- 
buisson gave them some presents for their chief, and supplied 
them with provisions for their journey, with orders to return 
within ten days, at the same time giving them a bundle of sticks 
to count the nights, whilst we counted the days. 

They did not fail to return at the time agreed on, but they 
remained upon the banks of their river, which is five leagues 
from the concession. Only three envoys came to the plantation, 
and reported that the principal chief, with his wife and forty 
Chetimaches, were waiting to consult with me at that place. 
I hesitated a little about going there alone; but, seeing that no 
one would accompany me, I determined upon my course, and 
set off with the three envoys.. As soon as I arrived upon the 
borders of their river, and was perceived by them, they set up 
a most frightful yelling. I then began to suspect treason, and 
that my last hours had come. But this yelling proved to be a 
mark of joy; for the Grand Chief gave me a friendly reception, 
assuring me that it afforded him great pleasure to see me, and 
that he and all his nation were sincerely desirous to make a 
lasting peace with the French. I told him, to arrive at that, 
it would be necessary to go^to New Orleans , and chant the 
calumet of peace to the governor, to which they gave their 
consent. We stopped at the plantation of M. Dubuisson for a 
supply of provisions, and remained here all night, and, next 
morning, we set off before daylight, and descended the river to 
New Orleans, where he remained eight days, waiting for a reply 
1718. from M. de Bienville, who was absent, and sent word to M. 
Pailloux to conclude a peace with them, on the following terms :■— 

1st. That we should not restore the slaves which we had 
taken during the war; but they should deliver up all the French 
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whom they had captured, or who might be found in their vil¬ 
lages. 

2d. That they should abandon the villages where they now 
reside, and establish themselves upon the Mississippi river, in a 
place designated for them, one league above the concession of 
M. Paris du Vernay. 

They accepted these terms, which they faithfully fulfilled; 
and, in fifteen days after, they came with their families, cattle, 
and effects, to the place designated for them. Before -leaving 
the city, M. Pailloux distributed among them the presents set 
apart by M. de Bienville, with which they were highly pleased. 

This arrangement with the Chetimaches was the cause ot 
other changes being made among the Indian tribes, who came 
afterwards to settle on the banks of the Mississippi. Among the 
first were the Chaouachas, who dwelt about twenty leagues from 
the river, who came and established themselves three leagues 
above New Orleans, on the right bank ascending. The Colapis - 
sas, who inhabited the northern shore of Lake Pont char train, 
also crossed over to the banks of the Mississippi, and settled 
thirteen leagues above New Orleans. Those nations are very 
industrious, and have been of great service to our colonists. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1719. On the 17th of March, 1719, the ship of war, le Comte de 
Toulouse, arrived at Dauphine Island with one hundred pas¬ 
sengers, among whom was M. de Larchebault, director-general. 
On the 24th, M. de St. Denis arrived from Mexico, where he 
went, two years before, to recover his merchandize, which had 
, been seized by Don Senor Raimond, a captain in the service o': 
the Viceroy of Mexico. The Marquis of Vallero, who had 
succeeded the Duke de Linarez, received him courteously, and 
promised they should be restored, which was done; but, soon 
after, Don Martin d’Alacorne, Captain-General of the province 
of Lastekas (Texas), reported that he had passed through the 
province without reporting himself ; that the merchandize did 
not belong to him, and that he was a suspicious character. The 
Viceroy ordered him, therefore, to be immediately arrested, 
and confined in prison, until some of his wife’s relations hearing 
of it, assisted him to make his escape from Mexico. 

1719. On the 19th of April, the ships Marechal de Villars, Count 
de Toulouse, and the Phillip, under the command of M. de 
Serigny, the brother of M. de Bienville, arrived at Dauphine 
Island. They brought over M. M. Villardeau, le Gac, and 
FArchembault, who succeeded M. de Rageon, as directors, and 
one hundred and thirty colonists. Among the passengers were 
M. de Montplaisir, who came, with thirty persons, to establish 
a tobacco manufactory, and an Irish gentleman, who brought 
with him sixty men, to establish a concession on the Ouachita 
River, eight leagues above its mouth, in ascending from Red 
River, called the St. Jerome y or Natchitoches. M. Cartier de 
Beaume, who had received the appointment of procureur-general 
to the colony, brought with him all his family, and thirty per¬ 
sons, to make a settlement on Bayou Chonpic (St. John's), near 
the city of New Orleans. M. M< Pellerin and Bellecourt also 
came with a number of persons to make a settlement near the 
village of the Natchez, on the banks of the little river (St. Cath¬ 
erine s) which falls into the Mississippi. M. de Serigny brought 
over on his ship a large number of soldiers and workmen, with 
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two hundred and fifty negroes,* who were sent to Dauphine 
Island, and distributed among the concessions; also the news 
1719. that war had been declared by France, on the 9th of January, 
1719, on the refusal of the King of Spain to sign the triple 
alliance. M. de Bienville immediately called a council of war, 
who agreed to make an attack on Pensacola, and notified the 
colonists to hold themselves in readiness for the expedition, and 
also sent messengers to all the Indians around Mobile. As soon 
as these orders were carried out, the Governor, and his brother, 
M. de Chateague, repaired to Mobile, placed themselves at the 
head of eight hundred Frenchmen and Indians, and marched, by 
land, to Pensacola, while M. de Serigny, with four ships, sailed 
for Pensacola, and invested it on the 14th of May. The Span¬ 
iards made but a slight resistance, and soon surrendered their 
fort on conditions, that all their arms, and munitions of war, 
cannon, balls, powder, muskets, and provisions, should remain 
in the fort.** The governor then returned to Mobile, and left 


*This was the first large importation of Africans made into Louisiana; but, 
for several years afterwards, the Western Company continued to send front 
three to five hundred annually, to be distributed among the concessions, as thev 
were the only labor that could stand the heat of the climate. It had been suc¬ 
cessfully employed by the English in Carolina and the West India Islands, in the 
cultivation of sugar, rice, and cotton. In order to regulate the treatment of 
slaves among the planters, the Governor (Bienville) drew up a code of laws, 
especially in reference to them, which he promulgated in 1724. See “Black Code,’’ 
published in First Series “Historical Collections of Louisiana,” Vol. Ill, pp. 89-94. 

The news of the surrender of Pensacola created a great sensation in Spain 
and Mexico. The Viceroy immediately dispatched a squadron of twelve ships of 
war, carrying eight hundred and fifty men, under the command of Don Alphonso 
Carrascosa, to invest the town; and, at sight of the Spanish fleet entering the 
harbor, a part of the garrison deserted, which compelled the commander to 
surrender without firing a gun. After this victory, the Viceroy of Mexico (the 
Marquis of Vallero), resolved to drive the French out of Louisiana, and dis¬ 
patched a fleet, under the command of Don Carrascosa to attack Mobile and 
Dauphme Island, but, finding the brave M. de Seringy, who commanded the forts 
and troops on that island, prepared to receive his attack, after a few days’ bom¬ 
bardment, abandoned the enterprise, and returned to Pensacola, and M. de Bien¬ 
ville again invested Pensacola by land, and the brave Count de Champmeslin, with 
his fleet, attacked it by sea. The French frigates poured a brisk cannonade into 
he Spanish fleet, and, in a short time, they surrendered. M. de Bienville, in the 
meantime, attacked the town, captured it, and took twelve hundred men prisoners 
|f war, dismantled the fortifications, and returned to Mobile. The contest was 
now over. Peace was declared on the 17th of February, 1720, and the contending 
parties laid down their arms in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, and 
Pensacola again became a part of the Spanish possession in North America. 
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1719. M. de Chateaugue in command, with three hundred Frenchmen. 
The Indian allies were sent home with presents, and M. M. de 
Bienville and Serigny sailed back in the Marechal de Villars, 
commanded by the Chevalier de Grieuz, with the rest of the 
troops, in transports, to Mobile and Dauphine Island. The wav 
continued to rage between France and Spain, and the province 
in Louisiana became involved in hostilities with the settlements 
of the Spaniards in the Gulf of Mexico. M. de Chateaugue 
held possession of Pensacola but a short time, when a powerful 
Spanish armament appeared before the city, and compelled him 
to surrender. They afterwards blockaded Dauphine Island with 
a large squadron, and made an attempt to land, but M. de Bien¬ 
ville had foreseen this event, and provided against it, by erecting 
batteries, and sending for his Indian allies to come to his as¬ 
sistance. M. de St. Denis being at Biloxi, brought over a great 
number, and many also came from the concessions on the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, so that the Spaniards, during the twelve consecu¬ 
tive days they made an attempt to land on the island, were re¬ 
pulsed. A Spanish gun-boat landed at a place in Mobile Bay. 
called Miragouin, where they plundered a quantity of merchan¬ 
dize, but, returning a second time to the place, a party of Mobile 
Indians attacked them and slew thirty of the Spaniards, and 
took seventeen prisoners, whom they took to Mobile and clubbed 
to death and threw their bodies into the bay. The Spaniards, 
now finding their enterprise unsuccessful, returned to Pensacola 
On the 6th of June, two ships, the Duke of Maine , and Aurora, 
^arrived at Ship Island, from the coast of Guinea, with five 
hundred negroes, who were sold to the concessionaires. On 
1719. the 1st of September, the King’s squadron, of four ships of the 
line, commanded by M. de Champmeslin, consisting of the 
Hercules of sixty guns, the Mars of Fifty-six guns, the Triton 
of fifty-four guns, and the Union of forty-eight guns, besides, 
a smaller vessel arrived in the roads, off Dauphine Island, which 
brought eight hundred and thirty men and officers to remain in 
Louisiana. He immediately notified M. de Serigny, who com¬ 
manded the forces on the island, to assemble his troops. On 
the 2d, M. M. de Serigny, de Villardeau, and le Gac, repaired 
on board the admiral’s ship, and, after several conferences, k 
was agreed to attack Pensacola before the Spanish squadron 
from Vera Crus could reach there. 

M. de Serigny immediately advised Governor Bienville of 
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the plan of the French admiral to attack that city, and to as¬ 
semble his troops, and march by land to assist in the seige. On 
the 15th, the squadron set sail for Pensacola, and, on the same 
day, the governor set out for Perdido Bay, in a shallop, where 
four or five hundred Indians had assembled, under the com¬ 
mand of M. de St. Denis, who took up their march on the 
arrival of the governor. On the next day, they invested the 
fort at Pensacola, and, at the same time, M. de Champmeslin 
entered the port. The forts kept up a brisk firing, but when 
he arrived before the large fort, it offered no resistance, and 
surrendered. The commander of the Spanish squadron, soon 
after, went on board the admiral's ship, and surrendered his 
sword, which was courteously returned him; but the Spanish 
Govenor of Matamoras, who went on board, was not so cour¬ 
teously treated. He was immediately disarmed by a sailor, for 
1719. which he was reprimanded by the French commander. M. de 
Champmeslin finding but fifteen days' provisions in the place, 
immediately shipped the Spanish prisoners to Havana, so as to 
economize the provisions, and to recompense the Indians for 
their services, he permitted them to plunder the two forts, after 
which, they were totally dismantled. M. de St. Denis gave an 
entertainment to the admiral and officers of the French squad¬ 
ron, before whom he made the Indians exhibit their war dances. 
He addressed them in their own language and exhorted them 
to remain faithful to the French. After this, M. de Champmes¬ 
lin distributed among them numerous presents, with which they 
were delighted. M. M. de Bienville and de St. Denis returned 
thanks to their Indian allies, and, afterwards, set out for Mobile 
and Dauphine Island. As the forts at Pensacola were now demol¬ 
ished, and it was only a frontier post, they only left a sergeant's 
guard there, to give notice of the approach of vessels from sea. 
On the 16th, M. de Champmeslin ordered his squadron to get 
ready to sail, and on the 27th, after firing a salute, they put to 
sea. On the next day, they anchored off Dauphine Island, and, 
on the 29th, the squadron set sail for France, followed by the 
Marechal de Villars, and the Comte de Toulouse , A few days 
after, the transport ship Maria arrived at Dauphine Island, with 
Philip Francis Renault, son of Philip Renault, of Consobre, 
France, and two hundred and fifty miners, together with several 
companies of soldiers, ammunition, and merchandize, for the 
colony. The captain also brought letters to M. de Bienville, 
^719. with instructions to order a number of flat-bottomed boats to 
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be built,, to convey a large number of persons to the mines in the 
Illinois , as soon as thev arrived. 

In October, the ship Two Brothers, commanded by Sieur 
Freret. arrived at Ship Island, with a number of Germans, load¬ 
ed with every kind of merchandize and implements of agricul¬ 
ture, which were removed to New Biloxi. This was the first 
instalment of twelve thousand Germans purchased by the West¬ 
ern Company, from one of the princes of Germany, to colonize 
Louisiana. By f his ship, M. de Chateaugue received' the ap¬ 
pointment of lieutenant of the King, M. Diron d’Artaguette, 
inspector-general, and M. Pailloux, Major-general. They also 
received the news that the Eastern and Western Companies 
were united in one, by an edict, dated 12th of May, 1719. M. 
d’Artaguette was ordered, by the governor, to remove the colony, 
from Dauphine Island, and New Biloxi, to the Mississippi, as it 
was impossible to improve the sterile lands of the coast. On 
the 22d of November. M. du Tissenet wrote M. de Bienville r. 
letter from Caskaskias, giving an account of his expedition to 
the villages of the Osages and the Panis {Pawnees). He de¬ 
scribed the country as beautiful and well timbered, and that the 
two rivers from the west, the Osage and Blue Rivers, emptied 
into the Missouri. In travelling west, he crossed a great many 
1719. streams that fell into the Missouri. The Osages* are stout. 


*From the earliest times, the principal part of the great Osage nation have 
lived on the Osage River, and were well known to the French. They are now 
divided into the Great and Little Osage nation. Their primitive name is Bar-har- 
cha, and are also known as the Wa-wha, Nuz-zau, or Ous, about the Arkansas and 
Osage Rivers. The Little Osage nation formerly resided on the south-west side of 
the Missouri River, near the mouth of Grand River, but, being reduced by con¬ 
tinual wars, they were compelled to seek protection in the Great Osage nation, 
with whom they now reside. They are aj-emarkably tall and manly-looking race, 
erect and well proportioned. Their complexion is between an olive and copper 
color, with noses large and aquiline. They are fond of dress, wear ornaments in 
their ears and on their arms, and gracefully cover their shoulders with a buffalo 
robe, and wear moccasins and leggins. They are next to the Sioux in population, 
and are a remarkably brave people. A MS. vocabulary of their language, by 
Dr. Murray, is deposited in the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 
Victor Texier has published a glossary of their language in his <( Voyage axis 
Prairies Osage en Louisiane et Missouri,” Paris, 1844; <( Reise des Prinzen Maxi- 
tuilian Zu Weide in Amerika Vol, II, p. 637; J. S. Vater’s Analekten , dev 
Sprachenkunde” pp. 53-62; Balbi’s <( Atlas Ethnographique,” Tab. 41; “Archaeolo- 
gia Americana ” Vol. II, pp. 305-367; Tonty-s “Memoir Addressed .to the French 
Government;” “Historical Collections of Louisiana,” Vol. I, pp. 52-80. 
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w.ell made, and great warriors, and lead mines are abundant in 
their country. The distance from the Osage villages in the 
Panis (Pawnees)* villages in more than forty leagues, in a 
north-west direction, and he had to pass over prairies filled 
with the buffalo; and, in fifteen days from thence, he reached 
1719. the Padoucas*** also a brave and warlike nation. Here M. du 


*The Panis (Pawnees), formerly a numerous and warlike nation, now reside 
on the Platte, Kansas, and Arkansas rivers. They were divided into three bands, 
and carried on a brisk trade in buffalo robes with the French and Spaniards! 
They pass most of their time on the prairies in hunting buffalo. See Say’s Vo¬ 
cabulary, p. 42: Gallatin’s Synopsis, in (( Archaeologia Americana " Vol. II, p. 305; 
“Transactions of the American Ethnological Society,” Vol. II; Balbi’s “Atlas 
hthnographique, Tab. 41, f Reise des Prinzen Maximilian zu Weide,” Vol. II, 
pp. 630-632; “Historical Collections of Louisiana,” First Series, Vol. Ill, pp. 59-62! 

***The Padouca Indians, in the early settlement of New Mexico, were a 
powerful and numerous nation, but had almost disappeared when the French came 
to Louisiana. They laid claim to a large tract of country (according to De 
1 Isle s map of 1712, drawn up from original memoirs and narratives of early 
explorers in the country east of the Rio Bravo del Norte) now included in Texas 
and New Mexico. They lived in their villages, on the head-waters of the Arkansas, 
Red River, and the Colorado, and could, at that time, bring into the field upwards 
of two thousand mounted men. They were a formidable enemy to De Soto and 
Moscoso, in attempting to reach the Rio Bravo del Norte. They seem to have 
given their name to one of the branches of the Missouri, which is still called the 
Padouca fork, and to a flourishing town on the Ohio river, below the mouth of 
the Tennessee . They were the Arabs of the plains, and being constantly at war 
with other nations, they became very much reduced in numbers. Most of them 
removed to the upper part of the river Platte, where they had but little inter¬ 
course with other tribes. They afterwards divided into small bands, which took 
the names of the subdivisions of the Padouca nation, and are now known only under 
the appellation of Wetcpahotoes, Kiazvas , and Kattekas , who still inhabit the 
country over which the Padoucas wandered. Previous to the visits of the French 
among them, they had no fire-arms, but fought on horseback, with shields, and 
bows, and arrows. They visited the Spanish mining settlements in New Mexico, 
and on the Rio Grande, and exchanged their buffalo robes and peltries for gold and 
silver coin, of which they knew the use, and also for gold and silver ornaments 
ior their arms and necks, to which they were appended with silver chains. They 
had a great attachment for the French, with whom they made several treaties, and 
preferred them to the Spanish. They exhibited nothing barbarous, or cruel, in 
heir disposition, but were kind and magnanimous. Their religion, manners, and 
customs, were similar to the other tribes of the west. They believed in a Great 
spirit, and future state of reward and punishment. When a Padouca chief died, 
he was buried in a mound, or on the summit of a high hill, in a sitting posture! 
with a buffalo robe thrown over him. After death, the relatives and friends of 
-he chief would assemble, every morning and evening, to howl and lament his 
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Tissenet took possession of the country, and erected a column, 
with the arms of the King placed upon it, 27th of September, 


1719. 




loss, and the women would crop their hair, as a token of their mourning. They 
believed that, after death, they would go to the spirit world, where there was 
plenty of buffalo, and where they would be supremely happy. No vocabulary 
exists of this once-powerful nation A few words only have been noted by writers 
of Indian languages. See B. Smith Barton's “Comparative Vocabularies;” T. 
Say’s “Vocabularies of Indian Languages;” Balbi’s “Atlas Bthnographique; 
J. S. Vater’s ‘Analekten der Sprachenkunde ” Leipzig, 1821; “Mithridates,” Voi. 
Ill, p. 304 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1720. After peace had been concluded between France and Spain, 
there arrived at Ship Island , in February, 1720, over five hun¬ 
dred emigrants, who were distributed among the concessions, 
with geat promises of wealth held out to them, to induce further 
enigration. M. Hubert, the director-general of the province, 
now abandoned his residence near New Orleans, and went, with 
all his family, and six laborers and domestics, whom he had 
brought with him from France, to locate himself on land at 
the Natchez. On his arrival there, he, and all his family, took 
lodgings with M. de la Loire des Ursins, director of the company. 
The next day, he loaded one of his largest batteaux with mer¬ 
chandize and ammunition, and dispatched it to M. Pierre Duguc 
de Boisbriant at the Illinois. After he had rested himself, he 
visited the lands on the borders of the little Natchez River (St. 
Catherine’s ), where he located his concession, and erected a 
large dwelling-house. The land was about a league from Fort 
Rosalie and extended into the prairies, which he ploughed up, 
and sowed with French wheat. He afterwards erected a grist- 

1720. mill, a forge, and machine shops, to manufacture arms and agri¬ 
cultural implements. He allowed M. de Montplaisir to locate 
himself also on land about a league from his own, for the pur¬ 
pose of planting tobacco, which succeeded admirably after the 
first year. On their route up the river, they met with M. de la 
Harpc. who was descending the Mississippi, from the Cadoda- 
quioux, on Red River, where he had been to establish his con¬ 
cession He had previously visited this country, in 1719, and 
built a fort on the right bank of Red River (Natchitoches ), in 
latitude 33° 55', as a sign of the jurisdiction of France, which 
be named Fort St. Louis de Carlorette. Having now nothing to 
fear from the Spaniards, he believed it to be. to the interest of 
the W estern Company, to explore the country which had been 
pointed out to him, to the west and southwest, and, by this 
means to effect an entrance, by treating with the Indians, into 
New Mexico. He had visited the principal chiefs of the Heitans 
(southern Comanches ), Tankaways, Tachies, and Assinais* who 


*These tribes still roam over the prairies of Texas to this day. With the 
exception of the Dacoutas or Sioux, the Comanches are the most numerous and 
troublesome in that State. They are divided into three grand divisions, or tribes 
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still lived in a state of nature, and by hunting, used the buf- 
1720. faio-skin for a covering. In general, he found them much more 
athletic and better formed than those tribes living on the 
Mississippi river. 


i 



and are designated as the Tankaways, Yamparacks; and Comanches, and these are 
again divided into smaller bands. The division known as the “Southern Coman- 
ches,” permanently reside in Texas, and live by hunting and plunder. Their range 
extends from the Red River to the Colorado. They number about fifteen hundred 
warriors, and are constantly in the saddle. They never remain in the same place 
more than a few days, but follow the buffalo. They generally kill them with a 
spear, which they throw with unerring aim. They are good horsemen, and select 
them, for their fleetness, from droves of wild horses, which cover the plains. 
They have tents made of neatly-dressed buffalo-skins, fashioned in the form of a 
cone, sufficiently large to accommodate fifty or sixty persons. When they stop, 
they pitch them in exact order, so as to form squares and streets, which have the 
appearance of a town. 

Their native language, in sound, differs from the language of any other 
nation, and no one can easily learn to speak it. They have also a language of 
signs, by which they converse among themselves. They are also called Hie tans, 
Jetans, and Padoucas. A Comanche vocabulary has been collected by the Hou. 
j. R. Bartlett, also by J. Chisholm, a Cherokee, and by R. S. Neighbors. Colonel 
Marcy also collected a vocabulary in his expedition to the Red River country. 
Dr. H. Berghaus* “Uber die Venvandtschaft der Schoschonen, Komantshen, and 
Apachen in: Physickalischer Atlas; Geograpkisches Pahr buch,” 1851. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1721. On the 3d of January, 1721, the ships La Girdone and 
La Volage arrived at Ship Island with about three hundred 
persons for the concessions of M. le Blanc and Count Belleville, 
on the Yasoo River , and Mme. Mexieres, on the Bay of St. 
Louis, and Mme. Chaumont, on Pascagoula Bay. On the 5th, 
the ship La Baleine also arrived with a number of passengers, 
and eighty young women, who were sent over at the request of 
the directors, who thought it was impossible to make a solid 
establishment without them. They were selected by the bishop 
from one of the public, institutions of Paris, and had been brought 
up and educated there from their childhood. They were placed 
by him under the charge of three nuns — Sisters Gertrude, 
Louise, and Bergere. Each one was provided with a marriage 
outfit, and was not to marry without the consent of Sister 
Gertrude. In a short time after their arrival, they were dis¬ 
posed of to good advantage, with a request from the colonists, 
that the company would continue their favors. On the 7th, the 
ship Seine arrived, with sixty persons, for the concession of 
the Marquis d’Ancenis, at the Houmcis. A few days after, the 
governor dispatched M. de la Harpe, in an armed vessel, to 
the river Madeline, with soldiers, workmen, merchandize, and 
provisions, to make a settlement, and build a fort on that river.* 
On arriving there, he found a large body of natives entrenched 
on its banks and opposed to his landing, although he assured 
them, through an interpreter, that he came there to be their 
friend. They replied, that they were satisfied with their con¬ 
dition, and did not wish to make any alliance. At length, he pre¬ 
vailed upon some of them to go with him to Bilox i, to see the 
governor, who made them some presents, and afterwards re¬ 
turned to their homes. 

On the 3d of February, the frigate La Mutine, commanded 
by the Sieur de Martonne, arrived at Ship Island, with three 
hundred and forty-seven Swiss troops, who were distributed 


^Probably the Sabine, which now divides the States of Texas and Louisiana. 
See "Carte de la Louisiane, 1712, dresse sur un grand nombre de Memoire par 
Guillaume de I’Isle de VAcademie Royale des Sciences,” in “Historical Collections 
of Louisiana,” Vol. II. Philadephia, 1850. 
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among the different posts * By this ship, M. de Bienville re¬ 
ceived a letter, which had been written by the Western Company, 
on the 31st of October, 1720, informing him that “It was with 
legiet that they had heard of a disagreement between him and 
the director-general of the company, and that the King believed 
;721. him to be in fault. It was, however, contemplated to appoint 
anothei director, which they hoped would prevent any future 
disagreement in regard to the government of the province.” 
M. le Blanc, minister-of-war, wrote him, also, at the same time, 
another letter of the same purport, which so chagrined him, 
that he immediately wrote, in reply, that the condition of the 
affairs of the province was not his fault, but he hoped.the new 
appointment of a director would make everything work better. 
The governor also received news from France of the failure 
of the great financier and banker, John Law, the comptroller- 
general of finances of France, who had left the kingdom.* 


*At this period, Louisiana was divided into nine civil and military posts, or 
districts, viz.: Biloxi, Mobile, Alibamons, Natchez, Yasos, Natchitoches, New 
Orleans, Arkansas, and Illinois, over which a commander and a judge was ap¬ 
pointed, and three ecclesiastical districts. The first was entrusted to the Capuchins, 
and extended from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Illinois; the second the 
Carmelites, whose jurisdiction extended from Mobile to the Alibamons; and the 
third, to the Jesuits, whose jurisdiction extended over the immense territory 
washed by the Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi,, and its tributaries. 

.* The failure of Law’s financial scheme fell heavily upon Louisiana. The 
rapid expansion of the circulating medium throughout the province during the 
first three years of his banking operations in France, and the consequent sudden 
piostration of all business in Louisiana, brought ruin upon the province, and 
checked its advancement. The remote settlements in upper and lower Louisiana 
were, in a great measure, deserted by the starving colonists, and, from time to 
time, they returned to France, or made settlements nearer New Orleans. The ex¬ 
tensive grant of M. Law on the Arkansas River, principally settled by Germans, 
was soon deserted; and, to induce them no? to leave the province, land was 
allotted to them on both sides of the Mississippi above New Orleans, which, 
to this day, is known as the German Coast of Louisiana. Concerning the 
modus operandi of Law’s celebrated financial system, which brought ruin on 
Lf a * ce as wel1 as Louisiana, as a whole, consult the works of Law; Dptot's 
Reflections politiques sur les finance et le commerce. Histoire du Systeme des 
Finances en 1719-1720;” Louis Blanc’s “Histoire de la Revolution francaise " Vol. 
I, Book II, Chap. VII, which is an eloquent panegyric on the system and its 
author; A Thiers’ (the French historian) Memoir of Law and the Mississippi 

Bubble, which is onesided and partial; Forbannais’ “Recherches et considerations 
sur les finances des France " 
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On the 14th of February, the frigate Marechal d’Bstrees 
arrived at Ship Island, with one hundred and seventy-five negro 
men, women, and children, from Africa, who were landed at 
1721. Biloxi, and afterwards distributed among the concessions and 
inhabitants at New Orleans. On the 17th, the frigate l Africans, 
and, on the 23d, the frigate Le Due de Maine arrived, with over 
six hundred negroes, which were distributed among the con¬ 
cessionaires (grantees), and sent up the Mississippi river to the 
concessions. M. de Pauger, the engineer, who had returned 
from the mouth of the Mississippi river, reported that he had 
found a bar of soft mud across one of its mouths, which was 
formed by the meeting of the tide of the sea and current of the 
river, which is here very sluggish, and proposed to establish a 
fort on the island,* at the Belize, where large ships could anchor 

in safety. 

M. Hubert, desiring to resign his office and return to 
France, sold his concession (grant) of land at the Natchez to 
M. Dumanoir, who purchased it for M. Colis, and retained the 
workmen upon it on the same terms paid by M. Hubert. On 
the 24th of May, M. Dugue de Boisbriant, commandant at the 
Illinois, wrote to M. de Bienville, that he had been informed 
that three hundred Spaniards had left Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
for the purpose of driving the French out of Louisiana, but 
they were attacked by the Osage and Fanis Indians, and driven 
back to Santa Fe. On the 25 th, the ships La Baleine, La Gird one, 
Le Due de Maine, and I’Africaine, sailed for France. A num¬ 
ber of passengers returned to France on the Baleine, among 
whom was Sister Gertrude, who was so much pleased with 
1721. finding husbands for so many young women, that she promised 
those who could no* obtain a wife, to return soon again on the 


♦This island was called Toulouse, on which M. de Bienville afterwards or¬ 
dered a fort to be built, which is now about three miles from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, showing, in the last hundred* and' fifty years, a gradual encroachment 
of land upon the Gulf of Mexico. 
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same mission.* 

On the 15th of July, the frigate La Venus , commanded by 
M. M. Dumoulen, arrived at Ship Island , with M. Duvergier, 
director-general, M. de la Harpe, and M. de la Grave! 
director of the concessions of M. le Marquis de Meziers. 
She also brought the Cross of St. Louis for M. M. de Chateague 
and de Boisbriant. 

It was, at this period, the author of these annals was at¬ 
tacked with inflammation of the eyes, and partially lost his 
sight, and, having tried every means to effect a cure, he was 
advised by the governor-general of the province, M. de Bienville, 
to go to France for medical treatment. He, accordingly, took 
his passage on board the ship Marechal d'Estrees, and sailed for 
France on the 6th of October, 1721.** 

To all those who read these “Annals,” it will appear that 
God, in his wisdom, had designed Louisiana for the French, to 
show forth the power of the holy Catholic religion, and to estab¬ 
lish a French empire in America, where the glory of his most 
Christian Majesty might be displayed. God was wearied with 
the exhibition of the unheard-of cruelties of the natives, which 
they inflicted on each other in their wars, and he wished to 
place Christian rulers over them to arrest their wickedness. Since, 


*We do not hear of Sister Gertrude again; but an agreement was subse¬ 
quently entered into with the Ursuline nuns of Paris, and the Company of the 
Indies, in 1727, to come to New Orleans, to reside permanently, for a different 
purpose. They agreed to take charge of the Charity Hospital, and establish a 
convent for the instruction of females. This ancient building was occupied for 
more than a century, when a more splendid, and commodious convent was erected, 
three miles^ below the city, on the bank of the river, where every branch of female 

education is well taught. See First Series “Historical Collections,” Vol III, 
up. 79-83. 

**As we hear no more of M. Penicaut after he arrived in France, it is probable 
that he died there under medical treatment. The “Annals of Louisiana,” which 
he left behind in manuscript, found its way into the King’s library, and is an 
important record of what took place in that country for more than twenty years 
after the arrival of the expedition of d’Iberville. Charlevoix refers to it in his 
travels in New France as a work of merit, and affording him important informa¬ 
tion which he could not obtain elsewhere. - 
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therefore, we cannot but recognize the hand of God in what he 
has done in Louisiana, we will now close these “Annals” in the 
language of the prophet:— 

“BLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE LORD OUR 
GOD WHO ALONE HAS DONE ALL THESE WON¬ 
DERFUL WORKS; MAY HIS NAME BE PRAISED FOR 
EVER AND EVER; AND MAY THE WHOLE EARTH 
BE FILLED WITH HIS GLORY.” 




